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GEORGE OPDYKEE. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Mr. Oppyke has an active temperament, a 
large head, a full-sized and well-developed 
body, and is apparently healthy and vigorous. 
The likeness which we present is a good one, 
so far as form and general appearance are 
concerned, though it does not impress the ob- 
server that the original has so much activity, 
spirit, quickness, and positiveness of character 
as he really possesses. In other words, the 
man himself indicates more clearness, vivid- 
ness, sprightliness, and energy than one would 
expect by looking at the portrait. 

His head appears to be very well balanced, 
evincing harmony of character and talent. 
The forehead is not quite so receding as the 
portrait indicates, but he has large perceptive 
as well as large reflective organs; he is quick 
in observation, capable of discerning the 
qualities of things, their uses and relations, 
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forehead is very full; he 
carries his knowledge, there- 
fore, in such a manner that 
he can avail himself of it 
when it is needed. Had he 
devoted himself to litera- 
ture, or to law, or to science 
or teaching, be would have 
made his mark. 

The side-head is full, 
but not extravagantly de- 
veloped ; hence the animal 
and selfish feelings are not 
prominent. He has force 
without undue severity ; his 
courage is strongly marked, 
yet he is not rash nor over- 
bearing. His Acquisitive- 
ness appears to be about 
fully developed, showing a 
sufficient desire for property 
to put forth the necessary 
means for acquiring it, yet 
not enough to give eagerness 
or a grasping tendency. His 
Firmness and Conscientious- 
ness are large, laying the 

-foundation for stability, de- 
termination, perseverance, 
‘and unbending integrity. 
His Cautiousness is a prom- 
inent quality ; he is guard- 





is well adapted to gather knowledge, and also 
to go into the details of education and of busi- 
ness, As a scholar, he would be particular 
and specific, and would make sharp and ap- 
propriate definitions and descriptions. He has 
an excellent memory of what he sees, hears, 
reads, and experiences. The middie of the 





ed in action, prudent in 
counsel ; but he does not shrink from responsi- 
bility or from performing his duty, though it 
may require severe labor or personal sacrifice. 
He is not rash nor headlong in,his business 
operations, and counts the cost and conse- 
quences before he makes-a promise or engages 
in an enterprise. 
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His social organs, as a class, are large, giv- 


ing him pleasure in the social circle, and the | 


disposition to be fraternal and call around him 
genial spirits. He is faithful, steady, and 
cordia) as a friend, and doubtless has more 
personal friends than the majority of men in 
his social position. Sincerity, straightforward- 
ness, uprightness, dignity without arrogance, 
intellectual clearness, practical talent, pru- 
dence, energy, and self-reliance, are the lead- 
ing traits of his character. He certainly has 
all the signs of a man of integrity, and we 
trust we have a foundation for believing that, 
in the administration of the high trust which 
is now committed to him, he will show incor- 
ruptible integrity, and verify a remark made 
to us since his election by one of his political 
enemies, namely, that “there is not money 
enough in New York to buy him, or cause 
him to waver in the least from the line of his 
duty.” We trust, and believe, that time will 
prove this encomium from his opponent to be 
well founded. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Opdyke, the present mayor of New York, 
is a native of Hunterdon County, New Jersey, 
and is about fifty years of age. He is de- 
scended from good old Knickerbocker stock, and 
one of his ancestors was among the very first 
settlers of New Amsterdam. He removed to 
the city of New York about thirty years ago, 
where he has since been engaged in business, 
his residence during a portion of the time being 
in his native State. Although during his 
whole life he has had strong political convic- 
tions, his earlier years were devoted to busi- 
ness, and his leisure time to the culture of his 
mind, to scientific investigations, and literary 
pursuits; and as the result of his investiga- 
tions, in 1851 he published, at the solicitation 
of his friends, what had then been some time 
written in his search after the grand principles 
that underlie the whole system of government, 
a very clever work on Political Economy. His 
public career properly dates from the year 
1848. Hitherto a Democrat in 1848, he joined 
the Free Soil Party as a friend and admirer of 
Mr. Van Buren, and was one of the committee 
of seven who framed the celebrated Buffalo 
platform. In 1858 he represented his district 
in this city in the lower House of the Legisla- 
ture, and how well the interests of the city were 
protected in his hands the defeated schemes of 
many a private jobber will illustrate. He was 
one of the few whom no one thought to ap- 
proach with improper suggestions. The wel- 
fare of the city was his ambition, and the pro- 
motion of her interest the sole object of his 
effort. In 1859 Mr. Opdyke was a candidate 
for the mayoralty of New York city, and the 
noble run which he then made, under circum- 
stances which influenced thousands of his best 
friends to cast their votes for another, through 





friends and the friends of municipal reform 
with the conviction that his success was cer- 
tain in the recent canvass which was carried 
for him over both Gunther and Wood, and 
made him mayor of the metropolis for the 
coming two years. He assumed the duties of 
his office on the first Monday in January, 1862. 

We think that we can safely say that there 
is no one in New York who has been more thor- 
oughly identified with all the industria] and 
commercial interests of the city for several 
years past. Asa member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, his efforts are always zealously 
lent to the support of every measure that tends 


| to the prosperity of this great commercial] mart. 


His proficiency in and love for the sciences have 
given him a prominent position in the Ameri- 
ean Association for the Advancement of Science 
the New York Historical Society, and kindred 
institutions. Since the breaking out of this 
unholy rebellion, the whole force of his brain 
and energy, backed by liberal contributions 
from his purse, has been devoted to the sup- 
port of the government, and the devising of 


| ways and means to carry on most efficiently 


the war for the Union. In addition to natu- 
rally strong powers of intellect, Mr. Opdyke 
possesses a mind well disciplined by severe 
study, yet characterized by a breadth of com- 
prehension and decision, a practical tact and 
knowledge of human nature that peculiarly 
qualifies him for an executive officer. As a 
business man, he has an enviable reputation. 
Honesty, industry, and capacity have long 
ranked him among our most successful gnd 
prominent merchants. His private character 
is without reproach, while his public record is 
distinguished for its singleness of aim, the 
good of his constituents, and the rare quality 
of political honesty. 


a m+ 


WHAT MAEES A THIEF? 


THe question is often asked if large Acquis- 
itiveness necessarily makes a person thievish. 
We answer, No. However, most great 
thieves have a large endowment of the organ. 
Men who have large Conscientiousness and 
large Acquisitiveness possess the desire and 
the’ disposition to be honest, as well as the 
disposition to acquire property. They may 
also possess all the moral and religious organs 
in a high degree, which tend to elevate the 
mind and restrain the undue action of Ac- 
quisitiveness, and any other of the lower 
propensities. Large Cautiousness with its 
accompanying sense of danger respecting what- 
ever is wrong; Self-Esteem and Approba- 
tiveness, which give pride, dignity, manliness, 
a sense of reputation, and the desire to main- 
tain a good standing in the community, 
combine to keep Acquisitiveness within its 
proper bounds. Doubtless, however, Cau- 


fear that Mr. Opdyke might not prove the | tiousness and Approbativeness often promote 
stronger man to defeat Mr. Wood, cheered his | the undue activity of Acquisitiveness under 





certain ciredmstances. A person who has 
been accustomed to style, faskionable life, and 
a respectable position, finding himself short- 
ened in his means, may avail himself of 
opportunities to steal by means of forgery, 
false pretenses, or by making false accounts 
and pocketing the difference when employed 
in business by others. 

A man with a perfectly balanced head may 
abuse any one of his faculties through stress 
of temptation and unfavorable circumstances. 
There are some persons, doubtless, who are 
born with a strong inclination to theft as 
others are to extra fear, undue appetite, excess 
of anger, pride, vanity, or qualities of intellect 
which give genius or idiocy. In this way 
are the sins of the fathers visited upon the 
children, for one generation, at least. The 
great majority, however, of thieves, do not 
have large Acquisitiveness so far as our 
observation has extended. By a great majority 
we mean that tribe of petty thieves who steal 
a loaf of bread, a pair of shoes, a pound of 
sugar, or any little articles they can lay their 
hands on and carry off. Necessity, poverty, 
pinching want, in these cases are the prime 
cause of theft. These persons never get 
rich by stealing. and hardly ever have a 
second suit of clothes or a week’s provisions in 
advance. They are thriftless, improvident, 
care too little for property to work patiently 
and persistently year after year to acquire 
comfort as they go along and competency for 
old age. On the contrary, a man who has 
large Acquisitiveness, if he is fortunate 
enough also to have conscientiousness, cau- 
tiousness, energy, and intellect, will set about 
earning an honest. substantial, abundant 
livelihood. He will be economical of his 
time, willing to work hard for good pay, pru- 
dent in respect to what he earns, and thus he 
will accumulate and have an abundance, and 
therefore no necessity for stealing, or, we 
might perhaps better say, no temptation 
through want to appropriate another’s goods. 

It often happens, in making public examina- 
tions, that the most respectable, thrifty, and 
honest man in the town, will be brought for- 
ward for examination; we pronounce his 
Acquisitiveness large, describe him as being 
fond of money, and other property, but 
upright, just. Then, perhaps, some petty thief 
will be brought forward, a lad who has been 
thrown out upon the world like a stray waif, 
having a drunken father and a disheartened, 
poverty-stricken mother ; he has been allowed 
to play truant and waste his time, and while 
a child to help himself at groceries and 
orchards to such things as he can eat, and 
perhaps once a day got a scanty meal at home. 
Growing up thus neglected, and having 
inherited but little Acquisitiveness, he is not 
prompted to work for profit, or even for a sup- 
port, and is soon notorious for his petty thefts, 
and it is expected that Phrenology will in- 
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stantly declare him a thief, which, naturally, 
he is far from being, when, indeed, he has not 
half so much Acquisitiveness as the honest 
deacon we had just examined. 

Great thieves generally have large 
Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness, and but 
little Conscientiousness and Cautiousness ; 
they generally have strong passions, and 
desire large sums of money to pamper their 
appetites and feed their passions. Occasionally 
we find such a thief with a fine intellect, but 
generally they lack comprehension, planning 
talent, and that general balance of mind and 
character which would qualify them to adopt 
a highly honorable and responsible business, 
and conduct it with credit and skill. They 
are your tricky men, full of subterfuge, indirect 
action, momentary smartness, but not of 
philosophical, inventive, far-reaching judg- 
ment. Finally, nine out of ten thieves 
become such because of bad training and a 
moderate development of those organs which 
produce economy .and thrift. 
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THE FIVE GATEWAYS OF ENOWL- 
BDGE—No. 2. 


BY GEORGE WILSON, M.D., 
PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


THE EAR. 


Tne second of the Gateways of Wisdom is 
the Ear. The organ or instrument of hearing 
is, in all its more important parts, so hidden 
within the head, that we can not perceive its 
construction by a mere external inspection. 
What in ordinary language we call the ear is 
only the outer porch or entrance vestibule of a 
curious series of intricate, winding passages, 
which, like the lobbies of a great building, 
lead from the outer air into the inner chambers. 
Certain of these passages are full of air ; others 
are full of liquid; and thin membranes are 
stretched like parchment curtains across the 
corridors at different places, and can be thrown 
into vibration, or made to tremble, as the head 
of a drum or the surface of a tambourine does 
when struck with a stick or the fingers. Be- 
tween two of those parchment-like curtains a 
chain of very small bones extends, which 
serves to tighten or relax these membranes, 
and to communicate vibrations to them. In 
the innermost place of all, rows of fine threads, 
called nerves, stretch, like the strings of a 
piano, from the last points to which the trem- 
blings or thrillings reach, and pass inward to 
the brain. If these threads or nerves are de- 
stroyed, the power of hearing as infallibly de- 
parts as the power to give out sound is lost 
by a piano or a violin when ids strings are 
broken. 

Without attempting to enter more minutely 
into a description ef the Ear, it may now be 
stated that, in order to produce sound, a solid, 
a liquid, or a gas, such as air, must in the 





first place be thrown into vibration. We have 
an example of a solid body giving a sound 
when a bell produces a musical note on being 
struck ; of a liquid, in the dash of a waterfall 
or the breaking of the waves; and of the air, 
in the firing of a cannon or the blast of a trum- 
pet. Sounds, once produced, travel along solid 
bodies, or through liquids, or through the air, 
the last being the great conveyer or conductor 
of sounds. 

The human ear avails itself of all these 
modes of carrying sound ; thus the walls of the 
skull, like the metal of a bell, convey sounds in- 
ward to the nerves of hearing; while within the 
winding canals referred to is inclosed a volume 
of liquid, which pulsates and undulates as the 
sea does when struck by a paddle-wheel or the 
blade of an oar. Lastly, two chambers, di- 
vided from each other by a membrane, the one 
leading to the external ear, the other opening 
into the mouth, are filled with air, which can 
be thrown into vibration. We may thus fitly 
compare the organ of hearing, considered as a 
whole, to a musical glass, i. ¢., a thin glass 
tumbler containing a little water. If the glass 
be struck, a sound is emitted, during which 
not only the solid wall of the tumbler, but the 
liquid in it, and the air above it, all tremble 
or vibrate together and spread the sound. All 
this is occurring every moment in our ears; 
and, as a final result of these complex thrill- 
ings, the nerves which I likened to the “ piano 
strings’ convey an impression inward to the 
brain, and in consequence of this we hear. 

We know far less, however, of the ear than 
of the eye. The eye is a single chamber, open 
to the light, and we can see into it, and ob- 
serve what happens there. But the ear is 
many-chambered, and its winding tunnels, tra- 
versing the rock-like bones of the skull, are 
narrow, and hidden from us as the dungeons 
of a castle are; like which, also, they are to- 
tally dark. Thus much, however, we know, 
that it is in the innermost recesses of these un- 
illuminated ivory vaults that the mind is made 
conscious of sound. Into these gloomy cells, 
as into the bright chamber of the eye, the soul 
is ever passing and asking for news from the 
world without ; and ever and anon, as of old, 
in hidden subterranean caverns, where men 
listened in silence and darkness to the utter- 
ance of oracles, reverberations echo along the 
resounding walls, and responses come to the 
waiting spirit, while the world lifts up its 
voice and speaks to the soul. The sound is 
that of a hushed voice, a low but clear whis- 
per; for as it is but a dim shadow of the outer 
world we see, so it is but a faint echo of the 
outer world we hear. 

Such, then, is the Ear, and it is in some re- 
spects a more human organ than the Eye, for 
it is the counterpart of the human voice; and 
it is a sorer affliction to be cut off from listen- 
ing to the tongues of our fellow-men than it is 
to be blinded to the sights on which they gaze. 





Those who are born, or early become deaf, 
are far more isolated all their lives from their 
hearing neighbors than the blind are from those 
who see. The blind, as a class, are lively and 
cheerful; the deaf are shy and melancholy, 
often morose and suspicious ; and naturally so, 
for our interest in each other far exceeds, and 
ought to exceed, our interest in the world, and 
from all this human sympathy the deaf are 
almost totally cut off; while the blind, excused 
from many duties which the seeing only can 
discharge, are peculiarly free to indulge in gos- 
sip with their more favored neighbors, and can 
largely exchange opinions with them. More- 
over, the blind can scarcely fail to find their 
own tastes suited in some portion of the talk 
of their neighbors, and may thus gratify their 
inclinations to a considerable extent ; while the 
deaf, unless they have a great aptitude for 
such occupations as employ the eye and the 
hand, are far more narrowed in their circle of 
studies, and much more solitary than the blind. 
No one has illustrated this so touchingly as Dr. 
Kitto, in his striking book on the “‘ Lost Senses,’’ 
when referring to his never having heard the 
voices of his children. ‘If there be any one 
thing arising out of my condition which more 
than another fills my heart with grief, it is 
this; it is to see their blessed lips in motion, 
and to hear them not; and to witness others 
moved to smiles and kisses by the sweet pecu- 
liarities of infantile speech which are incom- 
municable to me, and which pass by me like 
the idle wind.” 

And a similar difference appears, though to 
a less extent, between those who have lost 
sight and those who have lost hearing, after 
having enjoyed them. Milton, in one of the 
noblest passages of the “ Paradise Lost,’ be- 
wails his blindness; but in @ passage still 
nobler, he rejoices at what is left to him I 
need not quote these passages in full to you, 
or recall those two sonnets, unsurpassed in our 
language, in the one of which he answers the 
question he has raised— 

“ Does God exact day-labor, Light denied ?” 
and in the other tells his friend that though 
his eyes 

“ their seeing have forgot ; 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 

Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year, 

Or man or woman. Yet I argue not 

Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 

Of heart er hope ; but still bear up, and steer 

Right onward.” 


Contrast with Milton an equally great ge- 
nius, Beethoven, the musician, who, in the 
prime of life, had the misfortune to lose his 
hearing, and could find almost no alleviation 
of his misery in gratifying the senses which 
remained. Gloom, anguish, and often the 
blackest despair darkened all his later years 
onward to the tomb. 

No doubt, as men, they were very differently 
constituted. Milton was a man of serenely 
cheerful, versatile temperament, aud of unusual 
mental culture, so that he had many things to 
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fall back upon in the way of work and pleas- 
ure: and in spite of his blindness, he cou!d 
gratify to the full his passionate love of music, 
and sing his immortal song ; moreover, he was 
full of faith and trust in God. 

Beethoven, on the other hand, was wayward, 
irritable, and fitful in temper, and, even before 
his deafness came on, afflicted with gloom. 
Music was the one and only art for which he 
eared, and in its solitary channel he poured 
forth all his soul. He had thus no other out- 
let for his genius ; and his religious faith (I do 
not refer to his doctrinal belief, which was 
that of the Church of Rome, but to his per- 
sonal trust in a Saviour) was not strong. 

But conceding all this, those two mighty 
masters may be fitly regarded as furnishing 
characteristic examples of the relative severity 
of blindness and deafness, when they befall 
those who once saw and heard. We should 
every one of us, I suppose, prefer the lot of 
Milton to that of Beethoven, and find it more 
easy to console a blind. painter than a deaf 
musician. I speak thus because I presume it 
is a matter of universal experience that we 
can more easily and vividly recall] and con- 
ceive sights than we can recall and conceive 
rounds. It costs us no effort to summon before 
us, even though destitute of the painter's 
gifts, endless landscapes, cities, or processions, 
and faces innumerable ; but even rarely en- 
dowed musicians can mentally reproduce few, 
comparatively, of the melodies or harmonies 
they know, if debarred from uttering them vo- 
cally, or through some instrument. We may 
test this point by the experience of our dreams. 

If I mistake not, though I would not speak 
dogmatically on this point, we never fully 
dream a sound. Coleridge, in his ‘ Kubla 
Khan,” declares— 

“A damsel with a dulcimer 

In a vision once I saw; 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played, 

Singing of Mount Abora.” 
But this was merely the vision of a poet; 
in dreams, I imagine, we hear no sounds, un- 
less it be those of the world without. We carry 
on many conversations, and marvelous things 
are told us; but these, like our waking com- 
munings with ourselves, and mental hummings 
of tunes, are uttered by voiceless lips in a 
speechless tongue. Dreamland is a silent land, 
and all the dwellers in it are deaf and dumb. 

How different is it with Sight! No objects 
beheld by our waking eyes impress us so 
vividly as the splendid and awful dissolving 
views which pass before us in the visions of 
the night. So much is this the case, that 
when in daylight life we encounter some real- 
ity more startling, more joyful, or terrible than 
most, we utter the strange paradox: “It can 
not be true; it must be a dream!” [ infer 
from this that the blind, who must dream or 
imagine all the sights which they see, are, 
ceteris paribus, more fortunate than the deaf, 





who must dream the sounds which they hear. 
In the Life of Niebuhr there is a striking de- 
seription of the long and happy hours which 
his blind old father spent in recalling the 
striking scenes which in early life he had wit- 
nessed in the Holy Land and other Eastern 
countries. And every child who looks into its 
pillow to see wonders there could record a 
parallel experience ; but I know of no corre- 
sponding fact in the history of the deaf. At 
all events, an active and joyous memory of 
sounds is rare among them. The ear is ac- 
cordingly an organ which we can worse afford 
to lose than the eye, and one, therefore, which 
should be all the more cared for. It is still 
more susceptible of education than the eye, 
and can be educated more quickly. 

Thus a love of music is much more frequent 
than a love of painting or sculpture; and you 
will reach the hearts and touch the feelings of 
the majority of mankind more quickly by sing- 
ing them a song than by showing them a pic- 
ture. In truth, the sensitiveness of the ear to 
melody and to harmony is so great, that we 
not only seek to gratify it when bent upon 
recreation, but even in the midst of the hardest 
labor we gratify it if we can. Two carpen- 
ters planing the same piece of wood will move 
their planes alternately, so that when the one 
is pushing his forward, the other is drawing 
his back, thereby securing a recurrence of 
sounds, which, from their inequality, would 
be harsh if they were heard simultaneously. 
In the same way two paviors, driving in stones, 
bring down their mallets time about; and so 
do working engineers when they are forging a 
bar; and the smith, when he has dealt a suc- 
cession of monotonous blows, relieves his ear 
by letting his hammer ring musically on the 
anvil; and I need not tell you how sailors, 
heaving the anchor or hoisting the sails, sing 
together in chorus; nor remind you that the 
most serious of all hard work, fighting, is 
helped on by the drum and the trumpet. 

This natural inclination of man toward mu- 
sic shows itself from the first. The infant’s 
eye, we have seen, is aimless for a season; 
but its ear is alert from the beginning. It 
enters upon life with a cry; and its first sor- 
row, expressed in a sound, is soothed by the first 
sound of its mother’s voice. One half of the 
nurse’s time, I suppose. is spent in singing ; 
and baby, when not sleeping or drinking, is 
either making or hearing music. 


Now is it not a thing to be deeply lamented 
that the sensitive ears with which almost 
every one of us has been gifted by God are so 
little educated that they might as well be 
stuffed with tow, or plugged with lead, for any 
good use we make of them? To be sure, we 
keep them sufficiently open to hear all gossip 
about us, and can most of us tell when the 
cannons are firing; but as for training them to 
that exquisite sense of melody or harmony of 
which they are susceptible, how few do it! 








Our national music is famous all the world 
over; our song-tunes and our psalm-tunes are 
listened to with delight in every clime. Yet 
how few can sing the ever-welcome songs of 
Burns! in how few churches will you hear 
psalm-singing that, as music, is other than a 
grief toaneducated ear! This must be mend- 
ed! Let every one so train, and educate, and 
fully develop the faculty of hearing that is in 
those ears of his, that he may listen with full 
delight and appreciation to the songs of birds, 
and the roar of the sea, the wailing of the 
winds, and the roll of the thunder; and may 
be able to cheer his soul and cali his heart by 
hearkening to the music of his fellow-men, and 
in turn rejoice their hearts by making music 
fur them. 

St. Paul says that none of the voices or 
sounds in the world is “‘ without signification ;” 
and you will find that, for an appreciating ear, 
they all have an exquisite meaning ; how 
much, moreover, education can do for this or- 
gan [ need not tell you. The subject is far too 
wide for discussion here, and I must only al- 
lude to it. The following points are worth 
our notice. 


Although the ear has a greatly more limited 
range in space and time than the eye, it is in 
a very remarkable respect a more perfect in- 
strument than the organ of sight. The eye 
can regard but a single object at a time, and 
must shift its glance from point to point when 
many objects are before it which it wishes to 
compare together. And when prosecuting this 
comparison between, for example, two bodies, 
it has in reality but one imprinted on it, and 
compares the perceived image of this one with 
the remembered image of the other. .This fact 
escapes us in ordinary vision, because the im- 
pression or shadow of a body on the retina re- 
mains for some time after the objeet is with- 
drawn from the sphere of sight—a fact of which 
we can easily assure ourselves by whirling be- 
fore our eyes a lighted brand, when it appears, 
not a succession of flaming points, as it actual- 
ly is when so whirled, but an unbroken circle 
of fire. And further, we do not, in looking 
about us, take notice of the constant motions 
of the eyeball which bring different objects 
within the sphere of vision. If, however, while 
looking at no larger surface than a printed 
page, we close one eye and lay the finger on it, 
while we read with the other, we’can trace in 
the closed eye, which follows the motions of 
the open one, how continually it shifts itself 
from point to point, and gazes successively at 
objects which we imagine it to see simulta- 
neously. It is otherwise with the ear. Al- 
though perfectly untutored, it ean listen to 
many sounds at once, distinguish their differ- 
ence, and compare them together. Every one 
must be conscious of this. The simplest two- 
part tune demands from its hearer the simul- 
taneous perception of a bass and a treble note, 
which impress the ear at exactly the same mo- 
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ment, but are perfectly distinguished from each 
other. A piano-forte player executing such a 
tune requires alternately to shift his eyes from 
the bass to the treble Jine, for he can not see 
simultaneously the two notes as he can hear 
them ; and every one may easily observe the 
contrasted power of the eye and the ear by 
trying to read simultaneously all the staves of 
a four-part song while he is hearing it sung. 
Even an imperfect musical ear will without 
an effort distinguish each of the four voices 
singing different notes, while the most skillful 
eye can not read more than a note or a chord 
at a time. I suppose every one has noticed 
the contrast between the air of anxiety which 
musical performers wear when playing from 
music, compared with the serene or exultant 
look which sits upon their faces when playing 
from memory or improvising. This applies 
even to the greatest musicians, and can not be 
conquered by education ; for no training will 
confer upon the eye powers similar to those 
which the ear possesses without any training. 

Our conceptions of the domain of the Far 
are greatly exalted by a consideration of what 
has been stated, especially when we add the 
fact that not merely a two-part or a four-part 
song, but the most complex harmonies per- 
formed by the largest band, may be heard by 
asingle ear. Picture to yourselves the con- 
trast between a great orchestra containing some 
hundred performers and instruments, and that 
small music-room built of ivory, no bigger 
than a cherry-stone, which we call an ear, 
where there is ample accommodation for all of 
them to play together. The players, indeed, 
and their instruments, are not admitted. But 
what of that if their music be! Nay, if you 
only think of it, what we call a musical per- 
formance is, after all, but the last rehearsal. 
The true performance is within the ear’s mu- 
sic-room, and each one of us has the whole 
orchestra to himself. When we thus realize 
the wondrous capabilities of the organ of hear- 
ing, I think we will not fail to find an intel- 
lectual and esthetical as well as a great moral 
admonition in the Divine words, “ He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear.” 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon the 
esthetics of hearing. All great poets have 
been passionate lovers of music, and it has re- 
ceived due honor at their hands. Most of the 
great painters and sculptors have been lovers 
of music also, in this respect being more catho- 
lic than their brethren the great musicians, 
who have often been totally indifferent to the 
arts which appeal to the eye; and double 
honor has thus been paid to the ear. 

I will therefore refer only to three esthetical 
aspects of hearing: 

Ist. Of all the senses it is the one which 
most readily and most largely lends itself to 
impassioned, emotional, or, as we otherwise 
name it, poetical or esthetical feeling. The 
retiringness of the ear is one great cause of 





this. The mechanism of hearing does not ob- 
trude itself. The conditions of sound are 
known only to a small fraction of mankind ; 
and the great majority of us die without even 
faintly realizing that the chief vehicle of sound, 
the atmosphere, has any existence. Music 
thus comes to us, we can not tell whence or 
how; and the less we are reminded of the me- 
chanical or formal appliances by which an art 
appeals to our emotions, the more surely and 
profoundly are they stirred by it. The nostril 
is the only organ of sense that can compare 
with the ear in this respect, but its range is 
far more limited. The eye is much less fortu- 
nately cireumstanced. The threads of the 
canvas, the shape and carving of the picture- 
frame, the string that suspends it, the nail on 
which it hangs, and the wall behind it, all 
disturb our delight at a picture, as the stains 
on a piece of marble and the tarnish on bronze 
do our delight at sculpture. The substantial 
material in which the painter and sculptor 
must work continually, and often harshly, 
force themselves upon the fleshly sense, and 
conflict with the purely emotional appreciation 
of their works. But music is never more de- 
lightful than when listened to in utter dark- 
ness, without obtrusion of the music-paper, or 
instrument, or performer, and while we forget 
that we have ears, and are content to be living 
souls floating in a sea of melodious sound. To 
be awaked from sleep by splendid music is to 
me the highest conceivable sensuous pleasure. 
A certain ethereality thus belongs pre-emi- 
nently to music, as it does in a lesser degree to 
fragrance. The most prosaic, formal, and 
utilitarian of mankind, for whom no other fine 
art has any charms, acknowledge the attrac- 
tions of music. Alone of all the arts, it has 
suffered nothing from the intensely scientific 
and strongly utilitarian temper of modern 
times; and even in the most faithless of re- 
cent epochs, music has thriven when every 
other esthetic development was reduced to 
zero. 

Whatever, accordingly, we envy the ancients, 
we need not envy them their music ; they paid 
no such honor to the ear as we do; and it is 
remarkable that, at the deadest period of the 
last century, from the sleep of which nothing 
short of the French Revolution was sufficient 
to awake us, when only physical science was 
progressing, Handel and Haydn gave to us 
works which will be forgotten only when mu- 
sic of more amazing genius shall startle the 
world ; and, in unbroken succession from their 
day, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Rossini, Men- 
delssohn, Meyerbeer, and many more, have 
placed us, in the matter of music, in advance 
of all the earlier ages. 

2d. The peculiar ethereality of music is 
doubtless one of the reasons why we so will- 
ingly believe that creatures of a higher order 
than ourselves are especially given to song, 
and accept as most credible the declaration 





that immortal beings fiud the only sufficient 
expression of their emotions in praise. It was 
a splendid theory of the ancient Pagan sages, 
that the whole visible heavens were melodious 
with a music which gifted ears were privileged 
to hear, when star sang to star, and constella- 
tions rejoiced together. And it is astill grander 
belief of modern Christian men, that within 
the invisible heavens angels that excel in 
strength, and undying human spirits, never 
cease their immortal song. But apart from 
the sympathy which the imagination has with 
such a belief, it commends itself to our reason 
by an argument which none can disown, and 
which supplies the justification of that pre- 
eminent importance which, from the days of 
King David the Psalmist to our own, has been 
attached to the musical part of public religious 
worship. 

Music forms the universal language which, 
when all other languages were confounded, the 
confusion of Babel left unconfounded. The 
white‘ man and the black man, the red man 
and the yellow man, can sing together, how- 
ever difficult they may find it to be to talk to 
each other. And both sexes and all ages may 
thus express their emotions simultaneously ; 
for, in virtue of the power of the ear to distin- 
guish, side by side, those differing but con- 
cordant notes which make up harmony, there 
is not only room but demand for all the quali- 
ties of voice which childhood, adolescence, ma- 
turity, and old age supply. 

If this apply to earthly music, how much 
more to heavenly! Though everything else 
in the future state may be dim and dark, and 
in all respects matter of faith or hope, not of 
vivid realization, this at least can be entered 
into, that all children of Adam and Eve could 
unite in the common song. Of all the organs 
of the body, therefore, the ear is the one which, 
though for its present gratification it is beholden 
solely to the passing moment, can with the 
greatest confidence anticipate a wider domain 
hereafter. 

3d. In consonance with that home in eter- 
nity for which the Ear expectantly waits, to it 
is promised the earliest participation in the life 
to come. This divinely authenticated fact ap- 
pears to have made a profound impression on 
men of genius of all temperaments since the 
days of our Saviour’s presence on earth. Many 
of you must be familiar with that beautiful 
hymn of the Latin Church, the “ Dies Ira,” 
in which the solemnities of the last judgment 
and the sound of the trump of doom are echoed 
in mournful music from the wailing lines. Sir 
Walter Scott translated this sacred song, 
Goethe has introduced a striking portion of it 
into the cathedral scene in Faust, where the 
Tempter assails Margaret. Martin Luther’s 
hymn reads like an echo of it. After all, it is 
itself but the echo and paraphrase of passages 
in the New Testament; and Handel, when he 
composed the “ Messiah,”’ went to the original 
for those words which he has set to undying 
music. From these words we learn that the 
summoans to the life to come will be addressed 
first to the Ear, and it first shall awake to the 
consciousness of a new existence; “for the 
trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be 
raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed.” 

(to BR CONTINUED.] 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
oR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 
[PROM THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION.] 


[CONCLUDED FROM THE JANUARY NUMBER.] 
LECTURE XX. 
OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 


Clerical hostility to the scientific education of the people—Intellectual cultivation not 
only not adverse to practical Christianity, but favorable to its reception—Instance of 
the Hindoos—Mistaken views of religious persons in former times with respect to 
witencraft—The Pope’s method of averting cholera by a religious procession—Clerical 
hostility to Phrenology and the doctrine of the natural Jaws—These the allies, not the 
foes, of Christianity—C i 





In concluding these Lectures, I beg your attention to a denounce- 
ment of the whole course of study in which we have been engaged, 
which appeared in the prospectus of the Christian Herald.* “ All 
sorts of literary machinery, newspapers, lectures, treatises, magazines, 
pamphlets, school-books, libraries of knowledge, for use or for enter- 
tainment, are most diligently and assiduously set in motion, if not for 
purposes directly hostile to the gospel, at least on the theory that men 
may be made good and happy without the gospel; nay, though the 
gospel were forgotten as an old wives’ fable. It were well if they 
who know the wretched infatuation of such views were alive to the 
importance of at least attempting to set similar machinery in motion 
for the production of a religious impression.’”” The prospectus con- 
tinues: “‘It is impossible, even if it were desirable, to check the 
current of cheap popular literature—but it may be possible, through 
faith and prayer, to turn it more nearly into.a right channel.” The 
impossibility of checking is here assigned as the paramount reason for 
attempting to direct the current; whence we may infer that these 
respectable divines would have stopped it if they could. Let us 
inquire, therefore, with becoming deference, but with the freedom of 
men who have the privilege of thinking for themselves, into the 
grounds of these opinions and charges. 

Let us assume, for the sake of argument, that the views of faith 
and doctrine entertained by our condemning censors are all sound ; 
and let us suppose an angel to be sent from heaven to teach a celestial 
choral symphony to men, in order to prepare them, on entering the 
realms of bliss, to join in the strains of their new abode. This might 
be conceived, without imagining the angel to create new faculties— 
his object being only to elevate, quicken, and improve those that exist 
in human nature. This would be an illustration of the relation in 
which supernatural truths would stand to the moral and intellectual 
faculties of man. The truths of Scripture would not create new 
powers and organs in us; they would only purify, exalt, and guide 
those which we previously possessed. I observe further, that, in this 
case, those individuals who possessed the largest and the best culti- 
vated organs of Tune and Time would be in the best condition to 
profit by the angelic teacher’s instructions ; and I ask whether those 
individuals who enjoy the most vigorous and best exercised moral and 
intellectual faculties will not, by parity of reason, be best prepared to 
profit by the lessons of Scripture ? 

How would it strike you, then, if the angelic teacher were to reproach 
the human professors of music, whom he found on earth instructing 
their pupils in the best music which they knew, and teaching them 
the practice of the art—with the offense of treating the divine sym- 
phony as an old wives’ fable? They might most reasonably answer, 
**O angel of light, we and our pupils are humble men, and we do not 
enjoy the gifts of inspiration. We can not cause the solemn organ to 
roll forth its pealing strains, until we have studied its stops, and 





* The Christian Herald was a cheap weekly periodical, ducted by bers of the 
Church of Scotland, and devoted exclusively to religion. The prospectus was issued in 
January, 1886. It has since ceased or changed its title. 








accustomed our mortal fingers to press its keys. Wecan not make 
the dorian flute breathe its soft melodies until we have learned its 
powers, and practiced the delicate movements without which it yields 
only discordant sounds. We mean no disrespect to your heavenly air, 
but we mortal men can not produce music at all until the mental 
faculties and bodily organs, on which musical skill depends, have 
been trained to the art, and we are now instructing ourselves in our 
own humble way. We are exercising our mental faculties and our 
physical powers to bring them into a condition to hear, feel, com- 
prehend, and execute the exalted duty which you assign tous. Do 
not, then, reprimand us for acting according to our nature ; help and 
encourage us, and you will discover that those of us who have most 
assiduously studied and practiced our earthly music will most readily 
and successfully acquire your heavenly strains.” 

The angel might blush at this reproof. But the simile is applicable 
to the divines who now denounce us, the teachers of natural science, 
as guilty of impiety. The truths of Scripture are addressed to the 
identical faculties with which we study human science. They are 
the same intellectual powers which judge of the evidence and import 
of Seripture, and of the truths of Chemistry, Geology, and Phrenology ; 
and they are the same moral and religious sentiments which glow 
with the love of the God of the New Testament, and with that of the 
God of natural religion; nay, not only are the faculties the same, 
but their objects are the same. There are not two Gods, but one 
God ; and there are not two lines of duty, but one law of obedience 
prescribed, in both of the records. Christianity is not diffused 
miraculously in our day ; and unless the sentiments and intellectual 
powers to which it is addressed be previously cultivated by exercise 
and illuminated by knowledge, its communications fall on stony 
ground and take no root. In May, 1835, the missionary, Mr. Duff, 
told the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, that, in con- 
sequence of the minds of the Hindoos being entirely deficient in this 
previous exercise and training, the gospel appeared to them actually 
like an old wives’ fable. He preached it in its purity and its might ; 
yet it fell dead on their ears, and was lost. What remedy did he 
propose? To do the very thing for which we are now vituperated by 
our reverend pastors; he begged the Assembly to provide funds to 
enable him to teach the rudiments of physical science and the elements 
of useful knowledge to the Hindoos, to prepare them for comprehending 
the gospel. And he was right. The elements of science are the 
truths of God adapted by him to the constitution of the human facul- 
ties, just as the atmosphere is adapted by him to the human lungs, 
and the lungs to it. As the lungs are invigorated by respiring 
atmospheric air, so are the intellectual and moral faculties rendered 
alert and energetic, and prepared at once to discriminate and to ap- 
preciate truth, by the study of natural science. On the other hand, 
until they be so cultivated and quickened, they are the ready dupes 
of superstition, and are not prepared to reap the full benefit even of 
Christianity. Reflect on the state of Spain, Portugal, and Italy, and 
you will learn the consequences of profound ignorance of natural 
science on the religious condition of the people. Gross superstition 
holds the place of rational devotion, and senseless ceremonies are the 
substitutes for practical morality. 

Our own population are more enlightened than the people of these 
countries, but they still continue too ignorant of natural science, and 
particularly of the philosophy of mind. As neither they nor their 
clerical teachers appear to give due effect to the truth which I am now 
expounding—that Christianity requires cultivated faculties before it 
can produce its full beneficial effects—I beg leave to illustrate this 
proposition a little more in detail. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, divines and the people 
at large, both in England and Scotland, were in full possession of the 
Scriptures. The reformation was completed, and printing was in 
active operation ; yet, in these centuries, clergymen sitting as judges 
condemned old women to the flames as witches. What was the cause 
of this barbarity? At that time there was neither physical nor 
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mental science ; the phenomena of nature were supposed to be under 
the influence of magicians, of evil spirits, and of the devil ; and these 


unhappy women, the victims of ignorance, cruelty, and superstition, . 


were believed to be in league with the powers of darkness, It was 
the dawn of physical science which opened up the creation to the 
human intellect, and revealed it as the vast domain of God ; whereas, 
before that dawn, ignorant divines, with the Bible in their hands, had 
mistaken it for the realm of the devil. It was science that delivered 
| the clergy and their flocks from the practice of cruelties from which 
| the unaided Bible had not sufficed to protect them. It is no dispar- 
agement to the Bible to say this, because it was never intended to 
supersede the study of God’s will as revealed in the records of crea- 
tion, and in falling into superstition the clergy and people were 
suffering the penalty of having omitted to discharge that duty to God 
and to themselves. 

Again: I mentioned to you at an early stage of these Lectures, that 
when Rome was threatened with cholera, in the year 1835, the Pope 
and cardinals carried a black image of the Virgin in solemn procession 
through the streets ; while our public authorities, in similar cireum- 
stances, cleaned the whole city from filth, purified the alleys and con- 
fined courts by fumigation, provided wholesome food and clothing for 
the poor, and organized hospitals for the reception of the sick. What 
was the cause of this difference of conduct ? Will our clergy represent 
the cause of this proceeding of the Italians to have been solely their 
want of the Bible? This may have been one cause; but it is 
notorious, that both in our own country and in Protestant Germany, 
although the laity enjoyed the Scriptures, they continued superstitious, 
fierce, and cruel until human science dawned on their minds and co- 
operated with the Bible in developing the spirit of Christianity. The 
Roman clergy and people were ignorant of physiology and the laws 
of the animal economy, and their dull minds perceived no connection 
between the disease and the condition of their bodies. Edinburgh, on 
the contrary, was the seat of an enlightened school of medicine, and 
her leading men discerned the connection between impure air, filth, 
low diet, and deficient clothing—and disease of every kind. They 
therefore, although as ignorant as the Pope himself of the special 
causes of the cholera, knew how to act in conformity with the general 
principles of health. They were aware that whatever tended to pro- 
mote the strength of the body and the tranquility of the mind would 
serve to abate the virulence even of an unknown disease, and the 
result corresponded with their principles. Here the procession of the 
Virgin would have been regarded as a mockery of the human under- 
standing, and an insult to the majesty of Heaven. But how have we 
come to entertain views so much more rational than those of our 
Roman brethren? Not by exclusively studying the Scriptures ; 
because the Pope and cardinals who prescribed that procession cer- 
tainly possessed the Scriptures, although they may have withheld 
them from their flocks; but by the study of the anatomy and phys- 
iology of the body, and the laws of the animal economy in general. 
It will be admitted that the citizens of Edinburgh acted the more 
purely Christian part in this emergency. Yet their superior knowl- 
edge of physical science was one great cause of their superior Chris- 
tian practice. Why, then, should our clerical guides charge us with 
contempt of the Bible because we teach the people the very knowledge 
which serves to render them willing, able, and intelligent co-operators 
with the plans of Providence in the natural world ; whieh guards their 
minds from becoming the slaves of superstition ; and which by cul- 
tivating their moral and intellectual faculties renders them apt 
learners of the precepts of Christianity ? ‘ 

But I am led to believe that, Phrenology and the doctrine of the 
natural laws have specially attracted the displeasure of these clerical 
guides, and that phrenologists are considered to be particularly charge- 
able with the sin of aiming at making men “ good and happy without 
the gospel.”” It is agreeable to find that we are charged with no worse 
offense than attempting to make men “good and happy,” even 





although our method of doing so be disapproved of. I admit that I do 
not teach the gospel in these Lectures ; neither do professors of Chem- 
istry and Anatomy teach it in their courses. But the reason is, that 


.it is the duty of the clergy themselves, and not that of the professors 


of natural science, to teach the gospel to the people. 

What, however, does Phrenology teach? It teaches the organs, 
functions, uses, and abuses of each of our faculties ; it shows us that 
the moral and intellectual powers are given to guide our inferior feel- 
ings; and it informs us that we must observe the organic laws in 
order to preserve our brains in health, otherwise our mental powers 
will be impeded and deranged in their action. It leads us, in short, 
to study ourselves and our relations to the external world, and to 
practice the duties thence discoverable as acts of obedience to the will 
of God. The result is, that instead of being lost in a mist of vague 
notions of what constitutes sin and what righteousness, our disciples 
are enabled to distinguish good from evil, in the uses and abuses of 
their faculties. Instead of wandering amid dark superstitions, and 
mistaking the natural impulses of the propensities for suggestions of 
the devil, and those of the moral and religious sentiments for direct 
influences from heaven, they recognize the true sources of both, and 
use the natural, and, therefore, the most successful means, to subdue 
the former, and to sustain, regulate, and direct the latter. They are 
taught to avoid the inconsistency of praying to God for health, or other 
benefits, while they blindly neglect every law of physiology on which 
health, or the realization of their other desires, depends. We urge 
the imperative necessity of first obeying God’s laws of health, estab- 
lished in our constitution, and his other natural laws related to the 
objects prayed for; and then, and then only, to venture to ask him 
for his blessing and his benefits. Instead of seeing in the external 
world only a vast confusion of occurrences, in which sometimes the 
good triumph and sometimes the wicked—in which the imagifiation 
is bewildered, and the moral affections disappointed in not recognizing 
God—they are taught to study the different objects and beings in 
nature ; to trace their relations and laws; to mark their uniformity 
of action, their beneficial applications, as well as their noxious influ- 
ences ; and to regulate their own conduct accordingly. Their eyes 
are thus opened to the magnificent spectacle of a world full of the 
wisdom and goodness of God, specially adapted by him to man’s moral 
and intellectual powers, pervaded in every department by an intel- 
ligible and efficient government, and the whole tending regularly and 
systematically to favor virtue and to punish vice. They recognize 
the duties of temperance and activity—of moral, intellectual, and 
religious cultivation—of affection to kindred—of the love of mankind 
and of God—and, above all, of obedience to God’s will—to be engraven 
on their bodily and mental constitutions, and to be enforced by the 
external creation. Is it, then, treating the gospel as an old wives’ 
fable to teach the people such knowledge as this? — Is it “‘a wretched 
infatuation” on our part thus to prepare the mind, by a pure, invig- 
orating, and elevating cultivation, to receive, profit by, and practice 
the precepts of that very gospel itself? And what are these divines 
themselves doing ? 

I find, in a review of the Christian Herald in a London newspaper,* 
the following remarks on this subject: “The natural world is too 
interesting to the human intellect to be quietly laid on the shelf, or to 
be forgotten as an old wives’ fable, and inquiring minds will continue 
to study it in spite of denunciations such as those now cited. If the 
divines do not connect Christian theology with philosophy and science, 
they will every year find a spirit gaining strength against them, which 
will ultimately compel them to follow this course, at whatever trouble 
and disappointment to themselves. In this journal (the Christian 
Herald) they treat the whole material creation with exactly the same 
neglect with which they accuse the authors of worldly literature and 
science of treating revelation, and with less show of reason. Sci- 
entific writers are entitled to say that this world comes first, and that 
in unfolding its philosophy they are preparing the way for the clergy 
to teach the doctrines that relate to futurity. But the clergy, in pro- 





* The Courier of 17th March, 1836. 
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ceeding at once to the concerns of the next world, begin at the end. 
They proceed to tell the people how to reap the harvest, without 
teaching them how to cultivate and manure the soil, and how to sow 
the seed.”” These remarks-are so directly applicable to the point under 
consideration, that [ can not add to their force. I only remark, further, 
that I have hitherto abstained from retaliation for the condemnation 
poured out against these Lectures from the pulpit* and the press; and 
all that I now do is, respectfully to beg of you to consider, whether, 
if it be a truth in nature, that large, energetic, and well-exercised 
moral and religious organs are necessary to vigor of mind, and that 
obedience to God’s natural laws is necessary to the profitable reception 
and practice of Christianity, divines would not be better employed in 
inquiring patiently into the truth of these propositions—and if they 
find them to be true, in teaching and acting in accordance with them, 
and encouraging others to do the same—than in shutting their eyes 
against the palpable light of God, and denouncing us as unfaithful 
to his cause, when only they themselves are ignorantly vilifying his 
institutions. 

Again: Phrenology shows that moral and religious sentiments, 
enlightened by intellect, have been intended to guide the inferior fac- 
ulties of man ; and by the study of political economy you will discover 
that the whole relations of the different members of the state, and also 
of different nations, toward each other, uniformly produce good when 
they are framed in accordance with the dictates of these superior 
faculties, and evil and suffering when they deviate from them ; that 
is to say, when the laws of any particular people approach to the 
closest conformity with the dictates of benevolence and justice, they 
become most beneficial to the whole public body, and when they 
depart from them, they become most injurious ; also, when a nation 
in its treaties and relations with foreign states acts on the principles 
of benevolence and justice, and limits its own exactions by these prin- 
ciples, it reaps the greatest possible advantages, while it suffers evil 
in proportion as it attempts to gain by selfishness, rapine, force, or 
fraud. These truths, I say, are rendered clear by the combined 
sciences of Phrenology, which proves the existence, nature, and 
objects of our moral faculties, and Political Economy, which unfolds 
the @ffects on human welfare of different political, economical, and 
legislative institutions and systems of action. I appeal to every man 
possessed of common understanding, whether teachers of such doctrines 
are or are not preparing the public mind for the practical development 
of that grand Christian condition of society in which all men shall 
endeavor to act as brothers, and love their neighbors as themselves. 
Nay, not only so, but I request you to consider the futility of teaching 
these sublime precepts to a people left in the mazes of selfishness, 
which is their inevitable condition until their minds be imbued with 
the truth, that the world is actually constituted in harmony with the 
dictates of the moral sentiments of man. 

Your time will not permit me to extend these remarks further ; but 
nothing would be more easy than to trace the whole circle of the 
sciences, and show how each of them, by unfolding the will of God in 
its own department, is, in truth, a pioneer to the practical development 
of Christianity. 

It is true that we do not carry them forward to these applications 
in our Lectures, and I presume this is the ground of the charge against 
us. But why do we not doso? Because it is the peculiar and dig- 
nified province of the clergy themselves so to apply them. Would you 
reproach the plowman, who in spring tilled, manured, and sowed 
your field, because he had not in spring also, and with his plow for a 
sickle, reaped the crop? Equally unreasonable and unfounded is this 
charge against us. We are the humble husbandmen, tilling, ma- 
nuring, and sowing the seeds of knowledge in the public mind, and to 
the clergy is allotted the not less important charge of tending the corn 
in its growth and reaping the golden harvest. 

The cultivation of the moral nature of a being journeying through 
life on his way to a future state, bears the same relation to his prep- 
aration for eternity that tilling and sowing in spring bear to the 
reaping of the fruits of harvest. It is clear, then, that if we are 
cultivating, enlightening, and improving the mental powers of our 
audiences for the duties imposed on them in this world, we are ren- 
dering them also fitter for the next ; and that divines should dovetail 
their own instruction with ours, in so far as we disseminate truth, and 
should carry forward the pupils to whom we have taught the rudi- 
ments of natural knowledge, to the full perfection of rational and 
Christian men. But here the real cause of their hostility presents 
itself. They really do not yet know how to do so. Phrenology, 
which unfolds the uses and relations of the human faculties, and 





* While these Lectures were in course of bei - delivered one of the ministe of 
Edinburgh preached against them. 7 5 ” 
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which, for the first time since man was created, enables him to dis- 
cover his own position in the world which he inhabits, is a science, as 
it were, only of yesterday. It is a recent discovery, and divines, in 
General Physiology, as a science of practical 
utility, is as young as Phrenology; because it could not advance to 
perfection while the uses of the brain, and its influence, as the organ 
of the mind, over the whole of the animal economy, were unknown. 
Divines, therefore, do not yet know its relations to their own doctrines. 
Geology, which teaches the past history of the globe, is also but of 
yesterday ; while Chemistry and other physical sciences are all of 
recent introduction to the intellects of the people. The idea of em- 
ploying these sciences at all in the moral and intellectual improvement 
of the great body of the people is new, and the notion of rendering 
that improvement subservient to Christianity is newer still ; and our 
clergy, in general, are yet strangers to both ideas. The system on 
which they still rely was instituted when all education for the common 
people consisted in reading and writing, and for the higher ranks in 
Greek and Roman literature; and they feel uneasy at discovering a 
vast stream of knowledge rolling along the public mind, which has 
not emanated from themselves, and with which their system is not yet 
connected. Some of them have studied Phrenology, and become con- 
vinced of its truth ; but they have shrunk from its consequences and 
applications. They have perceived the changes which it is destined 
to introduce into the theology of their several sects, and recoiled at the 
prospect. Too honest to deny the reality of natural truths which have 
forced themselves upon their conviction, yet too timid to encounter 
the storm of prejudice and vituperation which the public avowal and 
bold application of them would bring upon them from their less 
enlightened brethren, they have quietly laid Phrenology on the shelf, 
and continued to float with the current of established opinion. We 
may lament such conduct, but can not severely blame the individuals. 
The power of effectually stemming the tide of error is given only to a 
few—and those from whom it is withheld may justly be excused for 
not fruitlessly becoming martyrs in a cause which, sooner or later, 
must triumph by its own inherent power. But the great majority of 
the clergy are ignorant of Phrenology as a science, and are honest in 
their opposition to its progress. This is their misfortune; and we 
should endure their denunciations with equanimity, as the result of 
imperfect knowledge, in the assured confidence, that whenever they 
discover that they can not arrest our course by declaiming against us, 
they will study the new philosophy, profit by its truths, and join the 
ranks of reformers; and that hereafter they and we shall be found 
laboring together for the public good. They and we are all engaged 
in one design. Theirs is the most exalted, most dignified, and most 
enviable vocation allotted to man; and I feel assured that in a few 
years they will find their strength, usefulness, and pleasure unspeak- 
ably augmented by the very measures which we are now pursuing, 
and which they, not knowing what they do, are vilifying and obstruct- 
ing. 

Here, then, I conclude this course of Lectures. It has embraced a 
mere sketch or outline of a mighty subject, and has been chargeable 
with many imperfections. I feel much gratified by the kind attention 
with which you have followed my observations. If they have con- 
ferred pleasure or instruction, my object will have been gained. If 
they shall prove the means of exciting your minds to follow out the 
study for your own improvement, I shall feel the highest satisfaction. 
I have spoken plainly and forcibly what appeared to myself to be 
true. If | have sometimes fallen into error (as what mortal is free 
from liability to err ?) I shall be anxious to obtain sounder and juster 
views ; but if I have in other instances given a more correct exposition 
of the order of the Divine government of the world and the principles 
of natural religion than you previously possessed, I hope that, trusting 
in the power of truth, you will neither be startled at the novelty nor 
offended by the consequences of the ways of Providence which I have 
expounded. You know your own position. You are the first popular 
audience in this city to whom the truths and the consequences of the 
new philosophy of mind discovered by Dr. Gal] have been unfolded ; 
and you are aware that in every age the most useful and important 
truths have had to contend with violent prejudices when first promul- 
gated. You have an admirable rule, however, prescribed to you for 
your guidance, in the advice given by Gamaliel to the high priest of 
the Jews: “If this counsel or this work be of men, it will come to 
naught ; but if it be of God, you can not overthrow it.” (Acts v. 38.) 
If [ have truly interpreted to you any of the works and ways and laws 
of the Almighty, his arm will give éfficacy to my instruction, If I 
have erred, my words will come to naught. In either event truth 
will triumph, and we shall ali become wiser and better. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


Tue harvest is the season of fruition as 
seed-time is of hope; so the kindly apprecia- 
tion and cordial approval of readers is the har- 
vest of the editor. The way for the people to 
secure a good paper is to communicate their 
appreciation in such a manner that the editor 
shall know thathis labor is not invain. The 
public lecturer who should never receive any 
token of approbation on the part of his audi- 
ence, any sign of cordial sympathy with his 
utterances, would soon become cold and indiffer- 
ent; whereas, if he receive applause or hisses, 
he will learn wherein his teachings are in ac- 
cord or discord with public feeling. I[t is not 
enough that the lecturer’s house be erowded, 
or that the subscription list of the editor run 
high : for sometimes the most pestilent speeches 
or publications are most liberally patronized 
from a prurient curiosity or a perverted public 
sentiment. But those cordial greetings which 
are uttered by persons from all parts of the 
country, the individual effort that is made to 
extend a publication, brings to the editor com- 
fort and encouragement which no amount of 
mere subscription money could do. Of course, 
we do not ignore the necessity of financial aid, 
but there are rewards for those who work for 
the public good higher than mere pecuniary 
considerations. We subjoin some extracts 
from letters recently received, which will in- 
dicate the spirit by which our subscribers are 
actuated. 

An earnest friend of the cause, who is a self- 
coustituted agent for the Pureno.oeicaL Jour- 
Nal in his neighborhood in Illinois, in sending a 
list of subscribers, closes his letter as follows : 

“T promise every effort in the future in be- 
half of your publications, which I consider of 
a high order, and well calculated to exert a 
beneficial influence wherever they are read.’’ 

C. T. B., from Cattaraugus Co., N. Y., 
sends a list of subscribers, and in respect to 
one of them remarks: “ Mr. W. wishes me to 
say that you may consider him a life-subscri- 
ber.” 


T. K., of Vermont, writes : “I have read the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL for seven years, and 
intend to continue it as long as 1 live. I owe 
to its teachings more than to any other publi- 
cation of a secular character. Having a fiery 
and turbulent temper, it has taught me how I 
may control it ; being inclined to intemperate 
habits, and especially to the use of coffee and 
tobacco, I have been led, by perusing the 
Journat, to abandon both, greatly to my ad- 
vantage. My earnest prayer is, that the 
PurenoLocicat JourNAaL may, be read in 
every household, that others may be benefited 


in like manner.” 
s 


8. N., of C., Mass., writes: “I send you 
twenty-five names for the PHRENOLOGICAL 
Journat, and intend to make the number fifty 





before I close my labors. Those I now send 
you may consider my Christmas offering—the 
other twenty-five I hope to send as a New 
Year’s present. I owe to the Journat all I 
can do for its success. I have learned in its 
pages how to use my talents to the best advan- 
tage, and in great measure how to understand 
my propensities and passions, and to bring 
them into proper subjection to my intellectual 
and moral powers. When I began to read the 
JourNnaL, I was fnervous, irritable, and un- 
happy ; but I soon learned that the use of to- 
bacco, coffee, and condiments were undermin- 
ing my health; that irregular hours and too 
little sleep were rendering me excessively ner- 
vous and excitable. Thanks to the JourNaL 
for a thorough change in all my habits and a 
consequent improvement in health and happi- 
ness. May God uphold your hands to write 
and labor for the good of man, and may every 
reader who has, like me, been benefited, lend 
a hand to extend the circulation of the Jour- 
NAL everywhere.” 

Exiza Ler, of Wyoming Co., Pa., writes : 
“T like your Purenotocicat JourNnaL too 
well to do without it, and would like to have 
my neighbors take it, and think I can get a 
few subscribers for it.” 

Joun WituiaMson writes: “I am an old 
subscriber to your PHReNOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
but am now in the wars, our regiment being 
at present in South Carolina, still I am deter- 
mined that my subscription shall not cease. I 
inclose one dollar for the JournaL, which you 
will please send as usual to North Mills, Pa., 
and if I live to get home, I will read it.” 

God bless and prosper you, friend William- 
son, and grant that the home you love may 
be blessed by your presence for many a year 
after peace shall crown the efforts you and 
your fellow-soldiers are now making for the 
welfare of our common country.—Ebs. 

Messrs. FowLer AND We ts: I have been 
a subscriber to your excellent Journats for 
four years in succession, and every year I have 
succeeded by giving the Journats to several 
friends and urging its claims upon others, to 
secure clubs—some years exceeding by several 
subscribers the number required for club rates. 
This year, notwithstanding a great effort, I 
have not been able to secure even one subscri- 
ber, so hard are the times! But 1 must have 
the Journats. Therefore I send one dollar, 
with the assurance to you that I will be a per- 
petual subscriber for these Journats, unless 
they shall be turned away from their present 
purpose. If this amount from a poor Method- 
ist preacher is not sufficient, let me know by 
letter, and I will make it right. L.N. B. 

Ausany, N. Y., Jan. 6. 

The Journats will be sent. We thank you 
for your efforts. It is such labors and from 
such quarters that we feel cheered and en- 
couraged. We trust we shall not soon part 
company.—Eps. Puren. Jour. 





Messrs. FowLer anp We tts: I have read 
your Purenotoaicat Journat for three years, 
and the Water-Cure Journal for the past two 
years, and I must say*their teachings have en- 
abled me to improve myself very much. I 
have urged my friends to conform to the doc- 
trines your Journas teach, by quitting the 
use of tobaceo, coffee, ete., but they retort on 
me by asking, “‘ Why do you use tobacco if it 
is so unhealthy?’ Here they have me in a 
dilemma, for I am chewing now while writing 
this. I have several times given it up for a 
few days, but then I would excuse myself for 
using it because I was dealing in tobacco and 
cigars. Oh, what consistency! I know it is 
wrong, yet I still pursue it. There goes the 
last guid that shall enter my mouth as long as 
I live, so “God help me!” From this date I 
will never smoke or chew tobacco! I send 
you two dollars for your invaluable Journas 
for 1862, and I will (not merely try to) live 
according to their teachings. G. V. 8. 

Lenten Co., Pa. 

Friend, this resolution is just the thing. It 
sounds manly. There is no other way to con- 
quer this habit but to forswear it at once and 
for ever. It will not do to quit for now, or for 
six months, but for all time. You will have 
a struggle for four weeks ; but if you are fully 
determined never again to taste the vile weed, 
one month will bring you through the hardest 
part of the struggle. The writer knows the 
whole subject by experience, having had a 
bondage of twenty-five years to the accursed 
habit, but who has triumphed over it, and now 
feels the most intense disgust toward tobacco 
in all its forms. The very smell of tobacco or 
of cigar smoke has become offensive. Your 
abrogation of tobacco on the 4th-day of Janu- 
ary, 1862, was the best resolution of your life. 
If one year from that date you are found faith- 
ful, let us have the pleasure of hearing from 
you, and of publishing your experience.— Eps 

Messrs. Fowier anp We ts: I would like 
to do what I can for your excellent Journats, 
as you may not, in hard times like these, get 
subscribers enough to make it profitable to 
publish ; and I would not like to see such ex- 
cellent papers go down for the want of support, 
I have given away the most of my JourNALs, 
and if you will send me a few numbers, both 
Purenotoeicat and Water-Curg, I will see 
what I can do at getting subscribers for you. 
Also please send specimen numbers to B. B. L., 
a teacher, who says he will get all the subscri- 
bers he can in his vicinity. WwW. F. 

F., Onto. 

Friend, we thank you. We have sent the 
specimens as you request, and will send to 
others you may name who may desire to aid 
in obtaining subscribers.—Eps. 

Reaprina, Pa., Jan. 6, 1862. 

Messrs. Fowter anp Weiis—Gentlemen: 
Inclosed please find eleven dollars and twenty- 
two names, besides that of your humble serv- 
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ant, as subscribers to the PHRENOLOGICAL and | 


Warter-Cure Journats. 
In sending this club, I can hardly hope, 
much less expect, to have my name classified 


with those who may be enumerated in your | 
We are undoubtedly behind time, | 
and are therefore not entitled to be among | 
those “ Who Will Do It; indeed, we have | 


prize list. 


been one of your voluntary agents in an hum- 
ble way for the last twelve years, and although 
it has never been our good fortune to receive 
any of the numerous prizes you have offered 


in the shape of books, nevertheless we have | distant day. J.B. 


received that which to us is of infinitely more 


value than all the books in Gotham, viz., | 


emancipation from “ the deadly virtues of the 


healing art,” ratsbane, henbane, quack medi- | my Ae 
cines, quack doctors, and all those banes which | ©" ate the JouRNALs. 
of right belong to “ Poisonopathy,” saying | 
nothing about the usual routine of expenses | 
which I have avoided in dispensing with “drug | 


medication,” such as the bills of M.D.’s, and 
for pills, powders, potions, blisters, plasters, 


emetics, cathartics, ete., by having been ena- | 
bled to follow my occupation without much | 
T have saved | 


loss of time through sickness. 
enough in time at least to buy a copy of each 
and every one of your valuable books. Now 
when we come to sum up and take into the 


account the money saved, time saved, the lives 


of three of our fellow-beings saved, and many 
more benefited by our advice and treatment, 
we can safely say that we have been among 
the most fortunate of your voluntary agents. 


And now for the blessings we have received | 
through the columns of the Water-Cure Jour. | 


nal. We owe a debt of gratitude, and the 


and promulgate the doctrines it teaches. 


In conclusion, we sinc*rely wish the editors 


and publishers of the PuHrenotocicar and 
Warer-Cure Jovrnats a score of happy new 
years, for the world is the better for their hav- 
ing lived in it. Very truly yours, 

Cras. MeLcHer. 


Messrs. Fowier snp Wetts: I inclose 
two dollars for the PuHRENoLoGicaAL and 
Warer-Cure Journats. My brother P. Y. 
has taken them for the last three years, and 
having enlisted in the army he requests me to 
order the Journats, as he thinks he can not 
get along without them. We all prize them 
highly, and think every family should take 
them. Tueresa Y... 

Rartuponvitxe, N. Y., January 10th. 


8S. G. G., of Webster, Iowa, writes: “ O 


through the land !” 


C.C., of S., N. Y., writes: “‘ Your Journats 
have done me more good than all others. For 
twenty-nine years I have taken and given 
away on an average five copies a year.”’ 





Fow.er and Wetis—Dear Sirs: I have | 


| succeeded in obtaining ten subscribers for your | 
| valuable Journats, which we think we can 
not do without. 


J. H. B. 
Dorsst, Vr., Jan. 6th. 
Mownnoz, W1s., Dee. 27th. 
Fow.er anp We ts: I send you fourteen 
subscribers for the PurENoLocicaL and Wa- 
TER-Cure JourNnaLs, and hope to make con- 
siderable addition to the list. People feel poor, 
yet some of them say they can not keep house 
without one or the other of your Journats. I 
hope to send for a number of your books at no 


Dr. Z. P. Grass, writing from Greenfield, 
Ind., Jan. 6th, forwarding subscriptions for the 
JournaLs, remarks: “TI shall doall I can to cir- 
I think every friend of 
humanity should make extra efforts to sustain 
those noble works.” 


<< ro 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRE- 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED—No. 7. 


CAUTIOUSNESS. 
Tue organ of Cautiousness is situated on 


| the upper side head, above and a little back- 
| ward from the ears. 


It is generally the widest 
part of the head, and in the heads of ladies 
frequently interferes greatly with the fitting 
of their bonnets. Anatomically, it is located 
in the center of the parietal bones, at the 


| point where ossification commences. 


Fear is an element of the mind, and Cau- 
tiousness is the organ through which it is 
manifested. Prudence, watchfulness, careful- 


| ness, solicitude, and anxiety arise from it. It 
least we can do toward discharging it is to | 
lend our influence to increase its circulation, | 


stands opposed to boldness, rashness, courage ; 
it bears about the same relation to the other 
faculties of the mind that hold-back straps 
bear to the other parts of a harness, or that 
the break bears to the operation of the car. 
There is, perhaps, no more painful emotion 
than fear, nothing that wears out the health 
more than.anxiety. We are organized in such 
a manner, that we are constantly liable to in- 


| jury, and are therefore frequently subject to 


danger, and, consequently, Cautiousness is 
therefore an important quality of the mind. 
It should be considered that this feeling is 
blind in itself, has no wisdom or knowledge ; 
it is merely a feeling, a passion, or a senti- 
ment, not an intellectual power. Its natural 
language is, “look out!’ “beware!” “take 
care |”? but in itself it can neither look out 


| nor take care. The feeling which arises from 
| itaffects all the faculties as well as the intellect, 


| but doubtless it is the intellect that judges of 
that your JourNats could take the place of the | that which is dangerous. It is said that every 
worthless trash which is being scattered | one is a coward in the dark; but we have met 


with persons who had so little Cautiousness, 
that we doubt their being afraid, even in the 
dark. When in consequence of darkness, or 
the loss of any of the senses, such as sight or 





hearing, the intellect can not gain a knowl- 


[Fss., 
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edge of dangers by which we may be surround- 
ed, Cautiousness becomes extra active ; hence 
the bravest man will hardly venture to go for- 
ward in total darkness, lest he might run 
against something or fall from a precipice ; 
and the wisest man, therefore, is the one who 
stands stock-still if he has no knowlege as to 
the ground upon which he is situated. It 
must be remembered that the human mind, 
composed of many faculties, works not by iso- 
lated parts merely, but that every power or 
faculty acts upon each, and this is modified by 
every other. These modifications are fre- 
quently moderate or gentle in their effects— 
sometimes bold and, as it were, outspoken. 

In its healthy action, Cautiousness tends to 
check the ravings of Combativeness, and adds 
prudence to courage; it warns enraged De- 


| structiveness to avoid undue severity, and 


holds back the arm raised to strike with a 
deadly weapon ; it whispers to Acquisitiveness 
of future want, of losses, and poverty; it 
tends to give to Benevolence a judicious ad- 
ministration to bounty lest the fountain fail ; 
it admonishes Approbativeness to beware of 
such society and conduct as will impair rep- 
utation and bring disgrace; it acts through 
Parental Love to incite the mother to watch 
against all evil to her child; it stands at 
the elbow of Hope, true to its location on the 
head, suggesting the necessity of laying a solid 
foundation for anticipations, and frequently 
casts shadows upon the bright images which 
Hope creates, or as frequently dashes its base- 
less fabrics to the dust; it stimulates the in- 
tellect to make such investigations as will ad- 
minister to the well-being of the individual, 
and to plan such a safe course as shall insure 
security to its possessor. A proper develop- 
ment of Cautiousness is useful in restraining 
such a manifestation of all the powers as 
would be dangerous to the life, health, and 
happiness of the individual. On the other 
hand, when it is excessively developed, it 
throws a somber cloud over all the manifesta- 
tions, and paralyzes courage, energy, determ- 
ination, and hope; it smothers enterprise, 
dampens ambition, undermines the self-respect, 
and changes the action of Veneration from a 
due adoration to a slavish fear of God ; it un- 
nerves perseverance, casting doubt upon the 
action of the intellect, and makes its possessor 
a tame, timid slave of fear. When the organ 
is small, the effects are directly opposite. It 
allows Hope to revel in perpetual anticipa- 
tion, and permits imagination to career through 
the universe without rudder or ballast ; it per- 
mits profuseness in expenditure without com- 
plaint, makes one reckless of all dangers, and 
allows him to run into troubles, perplexities, 
and difficulties on every hand. 

The method,of training this faculty must be 
deferred to another number, when we may 
illustrate the location and appearance of the 
organ when large. 
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A CONVERT TO HYGIENIC TRUTH. 


Orten does my heart rise to God, and from 
my immost soul doI thank and praise Him for 
opening my eyes to the light of physiology. 
This evening I arrived at a small country 
village, and was most cordially received by 
friends who had invited me to stay a few days 
with them. After the usual greetings, we 
were told that coffee would be ready soon. 
They are Germans, and among them tea is 
comparatively rare. I pondered a little. 
“ Coffee would be ready,” or, as Americans 
would style it: Tea is ready. The favorite 
drug-drink has become the name for the meal 
at which it is taken, or synonymous with 
supper. We went over and sat down. My 
appetite was well sharpened by a little fast- 
ing, nearly six hours’ traveling, and an hour’s 
exposure to the cold air. I announced the 
fact that I drank no coffee. ‘‘ You drink no 
coffee?’ ‘No, sir—nor tea either.” ‘What 
do you drink, then?” “Oh, I drink milk 
when i get it, otherwise I do without it.” 
Though, indeed, my belief is strictly in ac- 
cordance with the teachings of physiologists, 
that is, that nothing should be drunk at meals, 
and I would certainly abstain even from milk 
did 1 not think it was nearly as much a solid 
as aliquid. Though a great lover of water, I 
almost never drink any at meals. 

In considering the question put to me, 
“ What, then, do you drink ?” I come to think 
of the deep-rooted prejudice of people. They 
think we must have some stimulating drink at 
breakfast and supper, the same as they can- 
not do without—salt, pepper, vinegar, and 
mustard. More than once I have come 
across women that told me they could not live 
without tea or coffee, or both. Then I tell 
them: “‘ Why, ma’am, eight months ago I drank 
these things the same as you, and was very 
fond of them, even so that I could not be 
satisfied with less than two or three cups of 
tea at supper—and now, thanks be to God, I 
never touch them.”’ “ Well,” the answer is, 
“T suppose it is all owing to habit.” “ Yes, 
ma’am ; but you do not consider whether these 
same habits are harmful or beneficial. You 
know we may accustom ourselves to things 
very pernicious to us. A man may accustom 
himself to arsenic, and little by little he may 
and will learn to eat, without sensible harm, 
quantities enough to poison several men.” 
“Well, tea and coffee are not bad.” “ Yes, 
ma’am, they are. I look upon them as 
poisons.”” ‘‘ Why, at that rate we should long 
ago have died from them.”’ “ Well, ma’am, can 
you tell whether you may not be laying the 
foundations of disease? or might you not be 
healthier if you abstain from these ? or do not, 
perhaps, your other good habits make up for 
this bad one ?” 

Here sometimes the friendly argument ends. 
Perhaps I am invited to smoke a cigar. My 





reply is, that I do not use tobacco in any shape. 
Then I am called queer. But I don’t care—I 
am resolved to do what physiology teaches me 
is right without caring for any man. I do not 
eat pork, eat very seldom between meals (only 
on particular occasions), and never touch 
candy. [I am the happy possessor of Dr. 
Trall’s Encyclopedia, Graham’s Science of 
Life, Smith and Trall’s Dietetic Nature of 
Man, and Fowler’s Physiology. 

It is to the latter book that I owe my intro- 
duction to the light of hygienic truth about 
eight months ago, when yet I sat with so many 
others in the shades of darkness.” I can not 
remember what circumstance brought me into 
Fowler and Wells’ store, but I know I picked 
up Fowler’s Physiology, and sat down and 
began to look over it. After thus lightly 
reading over the book, I took it from the begin- 
ing, and was delighted with the first chapter, 
On the Laws of Nature and of Health, how 
those laws are self-acting, self-rewarding, and 
self-punishing, how health is the most import- 
ant acquirement, the most precious gift, the 
first requisite to success in the great business 
of life, and how it could be preserved or re- 
stored by a knowledge of physiology, and an 
observation of its laws. 

Before, I was wont to eat to excess, not 
more than half masticating my food, and find- 
ing delight in quantity rather than in sweet- 
ness of taste. But on reading that admirable 
little book, I set to work in earnest to control 
this passion, and I succeeded. And now I 
think it my duty to spread the good news as 
widely as | can, and especially to set the good 
example by abstaining rigidly from all the 
above-mentioned articles, as also by preferring 
God’s pure sweet water to man’s intoxicating 
bowl, and living as near up to hygienic truth 
as I can. Yes, spread the good tidings. 
Therefore have I, for the first time, ventured to 
write a few lines, hoping if this proves accept- 
able to open my lips again. I am only a 
novice, so excuse what faults you see. 


wk 


me 


BY THE OLD BRIDGE. 
BY T. HULBERT UNDERWOOD. 


Tue bridge, like a great hero, lies 
A stop in the “ imminent breach,” 
Mid tangles of lichen and spice, 
Under shadow of willows that reach 
With the sweep of their hair 
To the rock-mosses there, 
That cumber the walls of the breach. 


Near by is a cot, on the hill, 
A hermit it seems sitting there, 
Thongh sitting so lonely and still, 
It mutely appeals to the air. 
If you ask, “ Where are they 
Whom you loved in their day ?” 
Its echo will answer you, “ Where ?” 


Beneath the old bridge is a stream, 
Ever trilling a musical lay; 
Attentive I sit, half a-dream, 
While it saith, or it seemeth to say, 
With a short, tripping rhyme, 
“T symbolize Time— 
Ever here, and yet going away.” 





PRINCE ALBERT AND QUEBN 
VICTORIA. 


Tue death of Prince Albert, consort of En- 
gland’s queen, which occurred on the 14th De- 
cember last, has cast a gloom over the British 
empire, and occasioned a sincere regret doubt- 
less throughout the civilized world. He was 
a calm, wise prince, and since, by the theory of 
English law or usage, he was expected not to 
take any part in politics, he devoted himself 
to the education of his children and to the cul- 
tivation and patronage of agriculture, mechan- 
ism and art. It is doubtless fortunate for 
England and the world that the Prince has 
been excluded from polities; for, wise and 
prudent as might have been his counsels re- 
specting national affairs, he has done more for 
the nation and the race in the guiding of the 
education of those heirs to the British throne 
who are destined in future to do so much to 
modify the affairs of mankind. About a year 


. ago we received from friends in England a 


photograph of the Queen and Prince Consort, 
taken from life. In this picture the Prince is 
sitting with an open book in his hand, and the 
Queen stands at his left side, with her right 
hand on his shoulder and her head leaned for- 
ward over the book, while his face is turned 
toward hers, as if they were conversing about 
something which he had just read. This atti- 
tude of the Queen presents the top of her head 
to the beholder, and the face is viewed down- 
ward in a line with the forehead. By a per- 
son familiar only with the portraits of the 
Queen, she would not be recognized in this 
photograph. Without any indication whose 
the likenesses were, they were handed to Mr. 
Sizer, Phrenological Examiner in our office, 
and the following is a verbatim copy of his off- 
hand remarks, which were made without the 
slightest suspicion who the originals were, 
taken down at the time by a short-hand re- 
porter. We give them here as appropriate in 
this notice. 

“This gentleman has a high head, which in- 
dicates dignity, determination, and morality. 
He is an energetic, influential man, who is able 
to take a prominent position and exercise more 
than ordinary influence among men. He has 
great ability to govern others, and to impress 
his character upon society. He has talent for 
literature, has great practical judgment, is 
clear-headed, and well balanced in his intel- 
lect, has an excellent memory, good talent for 
writing and speaking. He would excel as a 
business man. 

“ The lady has a very susceptible organiza- 
tion. Her feelings are ardent and keen. She 
has a practical mind, more than ordinary pru- 
dence and integrity, strong religious feelings, 
and considerable poetical sentiments, She has 
force of character, ambition, and strong social 
feelings, but has hardly pride enough to set 
off her talent and character to a good advan- 
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POBTRAIT OF COLONEL SAMUBEL COLT, 
INVENTOR OF COLT’S REVOLVER. 





SAMUEL COLT. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


In constitution Col. Colt was well organ- 
ized. Few men presented so many strong phys- 
iological points, and his mind was powerfully 
acted upon through this medium. His phren- 
ological developments were very positive ; 
the whole base of the brain being large, giving 
strong perceptive intellect and practical talent, 
powerful passions, impulses, and appetites, 
with great energy and force of character, The 
sympathy between his mind and body was 
very intimate, and his faculties were most 
naturally exercised in the study and practice 
of physical science. His large Constructive- 
ness and perceptive intellect gave him talent 
for practical mechanism ; his large Order and 
Calculation imparted system and ability to 
make accurate estimates and plans. His large 
Combativeness and Destructiveness gave him 
uncommon force, energy, and executiveness, 
and his large Firmness imparted great tenac- 
ity of purpose. His very large Alimentive- 
ness inclined him to live high, and to show his 
generosity of character in a profuse hospitality. 
His large Ideality and Order gave him the de- 





sire to have everything systematic in arrange- 
ment and perfect in style and finish. He was 
ambitious for position and reputation, and 
being highly social and cordial in feeling, was 
never more happy than when he could call 
around him troops of friends. He had many 
of the elements of popularity, great personal 
courage, and would have been in his element 
as a commander of a ship or an army. His 
talents qualified him for an engineer. His 
sympathies and affections were so strong that 
they were liable to sway him too much. He 
was frank, enthusiastic, earnest, and gallant ; 
clear-headed, quick to plan, and prompt in de- 
cision, and had such versatility of talent and 
facility of adaptation, that he could have suc- 
ceeded in almost any pursuit. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Colonel Samuel Colt, the well-known in- 
ventor of fire-arms, died in Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, at nine o’clock in the morning, January 
10th, 1862. The cause of his death was an 
acute attack upon the brain. His death was 
deemed sudden, though he had been ill for sev- 
eral days. Possessing a very active nervous 
system and a sanguine organization generally, 
he was very exitable, ardent, and enthusiastic, 
and his well-known habits of high living made 





him a fit subject for brain fever and apoplexy. 
He was born in Hartford, Connecticut, on the 
19th of July, 1814; consequently, at the time 
of his death he was in the forty-ninth year of 
his age. While yet a mere boy, he ran away 
from school, went to Boston, and embarked on 
board a ship bound to Calcutta. The first 
model of his pistol was made of wood in 1829, 
when he was but fifteen years of age, while he 
was making his East India voyage. That 
model is still in existence. After his return, 
he spent some time in the manufactory of his 
father in the dyeing and bleaching department, 
where he acquired a practical knowledge of 
chemistry, with which he soon after set up as 
a traveling lecturer, and under the assumed 
name of Doctor Coult, he traversed every 
State, and visited almost every town containing 
two thousand inhabitants or over, in the United 
States and British provinces, lecturing upon 
‘his favorite study. In this enterprise he was 
highly successful, and the means thus acquired 
he devoted to the prosecution of the invention 
of his revolver, which has made his name 
known throughout the civilized world. 

No efforts were spared to bring his fire-arm 
to perfection, and to that end he visited the 
principal manufactories in Europe. Having 
secured patents in the United States, and in 
England and France, he induced some New 
York capitalists to take an interest in the en. 
terprise, and in 1835 a company was formed 
at Paterson, New Jersey, with a capital of 
$300,000. In 1842 the company was forced 
to suspend operations, and for several years 
none of the repeating fire-arms were made. 
The Mexican war, however, which commenced 
in 1846, was the means of resuscitating the 
business. In 1850 the immense armory at 
Hartford was planned, the estimated cost of 
which was more than a million of dollars. 
Mr. Colt was also the inventor of a submarine 
battery of great power and efficacy, and he in- 
vented a telegraph cable, submarine, which 
was laid and worked with perfect success in 
1843 between New York city and Sandy Hook. 
For many years he has been known as the 
most enterprising and prominent business man 
of Hartford; and has contributed more largely 
than any other man to the prosperity of that 
city. The Colt patent fire-arms manufactory 
will continue to operate and to turn out for 
the United States revolving rifles as well as 
pistols. 

Mr. E. K. Root, an eminent inventor, and 
one of the best mechanical superintendents in 
the country, and who was for many years at 
the head of Collins’ Axe factory, and the in- 
ventor of nearly all its unrivaled machinery 
for the manufacture of axes, is the leading 
spirit in this establishment, and has been 
associated with Mr. Colt for several years. 
We know of no man better qualified than 
himself to fill so important a position as he 
occupies. « 
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A SHELF OF OUR CABINET. 


Ir is said that‘death levels all distinctions. 
A phrenological collection does about the same 
thing, for it is almost amusing to look at a 
single shelf of our cabinet, and to notice the 
mingling of the busts or skulls of men 
eminent for learning and virtue, with those 
who have been noted for crime and its conse- 
quences. Our busts are not classified accord- 
ing to character and social standing, but ac- 
cording to their size or height, so that in 
arranging them on the shelves some strange 
combinations are made. Let us contemplate a 
single shelf of busts in our collection. 

Here is the head of Canova, with his massive 
brow and expanded Ideality and Constructive- 
ness, known throughout the world as the 
prince of sculptors. Alongside of him is the 
mask of Bacon, author of the Novum Organum. 
*His prominent reasoning organs indicate that, 
of all men, he was best qualified to write such 
a work, and to teach the world how to think. 
Next to him, in odd proximity, is the bust of an 
ourang-outang, presenting, perhaps, as broad a 
contrast as possible; yet, while Bacon was the 
prince of human thinkers, this ourang-oulang, 
of his kind remarkably intelligent, may be 
said to stand at the head of brute intelligence. 
Then, we have Sir Walter Scott, known, 
wherever the English languaye is spoken, for 
his polished writings and his vigorous and 
fervid imagination. Next comes Dr. Graham, 
the pioneer of Health-Reform, who spent his 
life and energy in teaching the world the uses 
of vegetable food. He fought his battle 
bravely, and has left a record which will not 
soon be erased. The next is a bust of Laura 
Bridgeman, the deaf, dumb, and blind girl, the 
first one thus afflicted who was ever educated. 
Her successful education was accounted the 

, great experiment of the age. She was taken 
under the care of Dr. Howe, of Boston, and 
stands to-day a monument of the triumph of 
patient assiduity in teaching, and of the aspir- 
ations of the human mind after light and 
knowledge. Shut out effectually from culture, 
as her mind seemed to be, by the closing of 
the gateways of knowledge, her education is a 
bond of hope to all who sit in silence and 
darkness. We had the pleasure of a visit with 
her a few months since, and when our profes- 
sion was mentioned, she instantly commenced 
pointing out the different organs on her head, 
and by using the mute or hand alphabet ex- 
pressed her recollection of Mr. Combe, who first 
examined her head. She knew the location 
of ail the organs, and in examining she would 
spell the name of an organ the instant we 
touched it. Next to her stands the bust of an 
Indian, as strong a contrast to the gentle and 
amiable Laura as could well be selected from 
the whole cabinet, possessing, as he does, all 
the fierceness and severity belonging to the 
Indian nature—all the cunning, and artifice, 





and deception of his race, while Laura 
Bridgman is the incarnation of candor, 
trustfulness, and fidelity, qualities de- 
veloped by her utter dependence, and by 
the universal kindness which is extended 
to her. 

Here is Green, the reformed gambler, 
with his small Cautiousness and ex- 
cessive Hope. Next to him is Napoleon 
the First. The cast was taken after death. 
Though the eyes closed for the last time, § 
and that firm mouth of his is apart and ~ 
voiceless, still the grand head indicates NS 
the power which he wielded, and the & 
foundation of that fear which induced , 
England, when she had him in her power, § 
to imprison him on the lone, barren rock \ 
of the ocean. Next comes the poetic 
Pierpont, whose clear, clarion voice has 
rung out the chorus of Freedom for the 
last thirty years, and who now, at some 
seventy-five years of age, willingly ac- 
cepted a chaplaincy in the army. The 
original cast of John Quincy Adams, the 
‘old man eloquent,’ occupies a fitting 
place by the side of Pierpont. The very 
hairs of the head may be found here and 
there adhering to the plaster cast. That 
sharp nose, that broad and firm mouth, 
lofty Firmness, that quenchless fire and force, 
that unsurpassed memory, are all indicated in 
the cast. Here is Fieschi, who was guillotined 
in France, about 1832, for an attempt on the 
life of Louis Philippe with an infernal machine. 
The mark of the axe is seen on the cast of the 


neck, and the head itself shows immense De- 
structiveness with but little of the moral and 
elevating qualities. By the side of him, most 
singularly contrasting, is the sensitive and 
gentle Joseph C. Neal, the Charles Dickens 
of America, the author of Charcoal Sketches. 
At his side’is Alexander Frisbie, a conceited 


‘simpleton, raised but little above the idiot; 


and to finish up the shelf, Dr. Blaisdell, of 
Boston, a surgeon dentist, evinces mechanical 
talent, finely balanced intellect, and the requi- 
site qualifications for his profession. 


a 


CHARACTER BY PORTRAIT. 


Eps. Puren. Journai: Please.accept my 
thanks for the prompt and efficient manner in 
which you described my character from seeing 
my likeness, recently sent you for that pur- 
pose. I have been a believer in Phrenology 
for several years, and knew that it was true 
so far as my own head was concerned, at 
least; but I confess that I was somewhat 
doubtful whether you could tell all the shades 
of character as fully as you have mine. My 
only regret is that I did not avail myself of 
the benefits to be derived from an examination 
at an earlier period. Although personally you 
are unknown to me, permit me to believe that 
you are my friend, and I shall feel an additional 
interest in promoting the cause which you honor 
by your professional labors. Truly yours, 

Outo. H. B. 8. 





. D. WOODRUFF’S IMPROVEMENT 
IN SADDLES. 


Turis invention, which is represented in per- 
spective in the above engraving, is an improve- 
ment which is attachable to either the common 
riding saddle or the army saddle now in so 
general use among the mounted military force 
of the United States. The engraving shows 
it applied to the latter, or, in other words, to 
what is known asa McClellan saddle. The 
improvement consists in the attachment to the 
side pieces, 8, of the frame of the saddle, or 
to the saddle-tree of two stops or guards, 5, 5, 
one on each side of tne saddle, and so con- 
structed and arranged as to overhang the thigh 
of the rider and prevent him from being thrown 
forward out of his seat by the bolting or 
stumbling of the horse, or by any other motion 
of the animal which would have a tendency 
in that direction. The invention is exceedingly 
simple and its office apparent. Numerous per- 
sons, by being thrown forward upon the pom- 
mel of the saddle, have been severely injured, 
and this invention is contrived effectually to 
prevent such occurrences. 

It is not necessary for us to write a long 
article about it; the whole thing is sufficiently 
plain at a glance. We may say, however, 
that a large number of surgeons and military 
men have given it their approbation and in- 
dorsement. The patent in this country, which 
was obtained through this office, has been pur- 
chased by the Messrs. Peck Bros., of this city, 
to whom all orders should be addressed, and of 
whom further inquiries may be made. Steps 
have been taken to secure patents in Europe. 
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PROBLEM: TO ANALYZE THE INTEL- 
LECT AND ENOWLEDGE. 
FOURTH ARTICLE. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, MD. 


Ir now becomes desirable, in the order in 
which the topics we are considering naturally 
present themselves, that we select or find, and 
examine, a certain number of the Original 
Conceptions of the intellect. What we are to 
understand by this term will better appear as 
we proceed. I shall aim to analyze such a 
number and diversity of our original concep- 
tions as may, at the least, enable us to deter- 
mine the law or laws of the mental production 
of this important class of our ideas. 

The definition I was led, in the preceding 
article to give, of a Faculty of the intellect, is 
one with which I have not met elsewhere ; 
and yet it is the only one that, as I believe, 
embodies the true and actual phrenological 
notion of an inéellectual—perhaps I must go 
farther, and say, of a mental Faculty. An 
elementary intellectual faculty knows some 
one, and only one, kind of Quality, Object, or 
Relation. That is, any such power can not, 
acting singly, have an aggregation of several 
ideas, more or less, received by it and known 
through it. If, in any case, it have singly sev- 
eral ideas, they are of the same kind really. 
They are so many different faces of essentially 
one idea. Color affords us the most conve- 
nient illustration. Closing my eyes, I can at 
will picture before my mind the color red, the 
several colors blue, yellow, green, etc. These are 
but se many phases of one idea—color. But, 
acting singly, this faculty is utterly blind to all 
such qualities or relations as intensity, place, 
likeness (of colors), and so on. 

Acting singly, the faculty called Size knows 
ever one quality, and that only—magnitude (of 
some thing, or other quality). But we shall 
presently see that this idea, magnitude, can be 
so superinduced upon the material furnished 
by another faculty that the two ideas shall 
now together constitute a new or resulting 
idea: we can see the effort-idea through mag- 
nitude, or the place-idea through magnitude ; 
and so on. We come, then, to this result: our 
power of magnitude-knowing can know— 

a.—Magnitude (of effort, place, ete.) ; simply 

perceiving or conceiving size. 

b.—Measured effort, place, etc. ;_ perceiving 
or conceiving a thing or quality under the form 
given to the idea of it by regarding it as of a 
certain size. Here it would seem as if this 
faculty could have two unlike ideas—an idea 
of a size, and an idea of a certain-sized effort. 
But the former only is the simple conception 
of this faculty. What is this idea of a certain- 
sized effort, but the foundation of the idea of 
InTeNsITY ? For the production of this latter 
idea, the knowings of two faculties must in 
some way conspire or combine. The idea— 
intensity—I believe is one of the original, as 
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the idea—magnitude—is one of the simple, 
conceptions of the intellect. And the result 
now reached is one of great importance. It 
indicates a further law of our intellections. 
The Magnitude-knowing power of mind has, 
singly and simply, but one possible idea, al- 
ready named ; but it can in certain ways take 
part with some other faculty, evolving from or 
with the knowing of the latter a wholly new 
kind of product or idea. And so, generally, 
certain intellectual faculties can be employed 
upon or along with the knowings of certain 
others, giving a new class of ideas. This 
view explains, at the same time, how it is 
that one faculty can seem to have several 
ideas of somewhat unlike kinds. Any result 
of such kind is seeming, only. The faculty 
has its proper simple idea; and beyond this, it 
takes part with others in the production of 
other and more complex ideas. 

Accepting, now, this condition, which could 
not have been presented earlier, and intro- 
ducing into our definition the qualification re- 
quired in view of it,we say: An elementary 
intellectual faculty is in all cases a power through 
which, when acting singly or simply, is known 
some one, and only one, essential kind of Qual- 
ity, Object, or Relation, existing and knowable 
in the universe of things, or nature. This def- 
inition expresses an important principle. Our 
inquiries thus far seem to have led us to this 
principle: let us see whether the results of 
further analyses confirm it. 

This principle, I may say, constitutes the 
Basis of any attempts which I shall propose to 
make in the way of analyzing our knowings. 
Without it, I find it difficult now to conceive 
how our knowledge could be rigidly analyzed, 
and with rigidly definite and definable results. 
If faculties could take, some a single idea, some 
aggregates of ideas more or less unlike, and so 
on, in a vague way, then everything in respect 
to the genesis of those ideas would be quite 
afloat and indeterminate. But the Form- 
faculty in man, in the light of this basis prin- 
ciple, is a specific apprehension or capacity, 
that has in some way come to appear in the 
human mind—that rigidly corresponds with 
and serves for one single sort of thing in na- 
ture—that, so, reproduces, or represents, or 
mirrors that thing, always that, and (acting 
singly) nothing else, in the mind. So the 
faculty called Comparison is a capacity within 
responsive to another given thing or sort of 
things in nature—in this case, to that relation 
which we call LIKENESS, RESEMBLANCE, or 
SIMILARITY—and, as before, always to this, 
and (acting singly) to this only. So of all the 
other intellectual faculties. If this be the 
true view—and if net, our attempted analyses 
will have little value,—then; the knowing of 
each elementary intellectual faculty, when 
acting singly, is in our general knowledge a 
unit of a given, fixed, specific, and always 
identical kind. This unit, already named a 








Simple Conception. may be called also Prim. 
itive, or Pure. Meet it where we will, we can 
isolate gr eliminate it, and produce it in its 
single and complete identity. If I may illus- 
trate by similes, let me say, that the concep- 
tion furnished us by any faculty is like the 
algebraist’s factor,—let it go through however 
many operations, and become no matter how 
involved, it can still be brought to stand alone ; 
it has really suffered no transformation in all 
the steps, and it is shown unchanged at the 
last. Or, the conception due to any faculty is 
like the chemist’s element ; into whatever com- 
plexity of combination it may enter, a skillful 
analysis will liberate it finally, and show that it 
has undergone neither increment, loss, nor met- 
amorphosis in any degree or in any manner. 
This new conception of our cognitions, know- 
ings, or ideas, as fixed and unchangeable enti- 
ties, it is that I propose to apply to the analy- 
sis of our knowledge. But if this is our basis,’ 
a principle guiding us in the course of our 
search may also be found in the other thought 
at which we arrived above, namely—That, in 
certain cases, the conception or knowing proper 
to one of our faculties can be superinduced or 
imposed upon that proper to another; as the 
conception of magnitude upon effort, etc. 

Now, having these principles as our war- 
rant and guide, we could attempt an incursion, 
from any one of many points, upon the vast 
structure of knowledge. Is there any law or 
fact by which we can be enabled rightly to 
choose our point of assault? I believe there 
is such a fact. I am indebted to Herbert 
Spencer for what appears to be a truth; and 
what, taken as such, until it can be proved 
unsound, indicates a true point of departure. 
If Mr. Spencer, in his “ Principles of Psychol- 
ogy,” aimed to analyze our knowledge, as, in 
a manner, perhaps he did, then his results, 
taken in the general, wholly fail to conduct us 
to that ensemble of knowledge-elements, or 
fundamental conceptions of the faculties, of 
which I have spoken above; and those re- 
sults just as totally fail of satisfying Mr. 
Spencer’s own criterion of the scientific, that, 
namely, which admits of definite and positive 
prevision or prediction of results. Mr. Spen- 
cer must agree in the conclusion, therefore, 
that his attempts at analysis have not left the 
constituent parts of our knowledge in a much 
more scientific attitude than he found them. 
What he seems truly to have done, however, 
is this: He has worked his way down from 
our more involved or complex ideas to the 
origin, at least, of our simple ideas; he has 
very satisfactorily analyzed our sensations, 
and fixed the starting-point from which ideas 
begin to appear. He finds that we gain our 
idea of resIsTANCE through the sensations, 
pressure, and tension (of muscles, acting against 
the resisting object) ; that, finally, the whole 
idea of resistance is resolvable into the know- 
ing of tension; so that, as he phrases it, this 
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feeling of tension [already shown by him to be 
the very first from which a true or conceivable 
idea can arise in the mind], is the real raw ma- 
terial of thought. 

Now let us comprehend the purport and 
value of this result, in reference to the phreno- 
logical analysis here attempted. Under the 
faculty Effort-Knowing, in the preceding arti- 
cle, I named as conceptions, Resistance, Effort, 
Object, Pressure, and Weight. It will be easy 
to show that of these ideas, Object comes later 
in order, and Weight is a complex. Pressure 
will be considered presently. Resistance and 
Effort are first to be studied. J shall, with 
the physiological psychologists, regard it as al- 
ready proved that the organic sensations, hun- 
ger, pain, etc., the sensations of odors, of tastes, 
of heat and cold, of sound, and even of the 
proper touch, are all so purely and essentially 
subjective-—so entirely changes of the con- 
sciousness within, and changes suggesting in 
themselves nothing more than the conscious- 
ness,—that none of these, singly or together, 
could at the first reveal or signify to the mind 
an external world. Then, suppose an infant, 
or one in whose mind the idea of an external 
world had not yet appeared, to advance a hand 
or some part, gently, until it meets a resisting 
object. So long as the resistance felt is yet so 
slight that it remains indistinguishable from a 
touch, it can reveal nothing that Touch does 
not: it can not give the perception of some- 
thing or some quality without the mind that 
has the sensation. But so soon as the effort 
against the obstruction should become con- 
sciously great, then the resistance to the effort 
would also become known or experienced in 
the consciousness. Or, if we could suppose 
the resistance per se first perceptible in the na- 
ture of things, then, just so soon and surely as 
this was appreciated, the effort, or muscular 
tension exerted against the obstruction would 
also be taken cognizance of. I will not here 
say, that so soon as this point was reached the 
mind would thereby perceive an external 
Thing or Object, as the source or condition of 
the resistance experienced. Indeed, it is more 
likely such would not be the case. But the 
mind so circumstanced would get a perception 
or idea of a quality, Resistingness or Resist- 
ance ; and at the same instant also of a condi- 
tion of things within the body, that of Tension 
or Effort. Both these are things clearly and 
properly perceivable, and thereafter, conceiv- 
able. They do not remain sensations: they 
are full-orbed ideas. According to Mr. Spen- 
cer’s analysis, they are the first ideas that can 
arise and persist in the mind in the course of 
the genesis or origin of its knowledge. Space 
does not allow me here to present all the cor- 
roborations of this conclusion that might be 
given ; but I shall regard it as sufficiently es- 
tablished. 

But let it be noted here,—and it will ex- 
plain what may seem to be, but I believe is 





not, an exception to the principle above, of the 
singleness of the simply-coneeptive power of 
each faculty,—that it is utterly impossible the 
Resistance should be known, except through 
and by means of the Effort it opposes ; and 
just as little possible the Effort should be 
known, except by means of the Resistance that 


compels it to become consciously great. It 
will be remembered that we speak, here, not 

of the knowledge of an adult mind, now; but | 
of the dawn of perception in an infant mind, or | 
(if such a thing were,) in the infancy of the | 


human type. Thus, then, the first, the funda- 
mental, the simple idea and conception fur- 
nished to the mind by the faculty of Effort- 
knowing (Weight), is a two-sided one—it is 
action and reaction mutually revealing each 
other—it is Resistance-Effort. I am not now 
aware that a like fact offers itself in case of 
any other faculty. But this two-sided idea, 
this bi-frons, is in the highest degree interest- 
ing, in connection with the origin of human 
knowledge, and of knowledge as continually 
arising now in infant minds. For, unques- 
tionably, in this we have the very revelation 
of that two-fold being on which alike the na- 
ture and the possibility of all our organized 
knowledge depend. It is in this very idea, 
“ facing both ways,” as it does and must, that 
we have the explanation of the radical and in- 
effaceable dualism of our conceptions of being 
—of our claiming, ever, @ world without and a 
world within—a resisting and a knowing—Mat- 
ter and Mind—an Objective and a Subjective. 
When, therefore, Spencer says that the feeling 
of Tension is the raw material of thought, we 
must understand him, if we take the words in 
a special sense, to refer to the subjective, that 
is, to mind as conversant about mind; and 
then, objectively, or to the mind as conversant 
about knowledge of the external, Resistance is 
such raw material. Yet in a general sense, 
Tension may perhaps be regarded as the real 
antecedent, and if so, as the condition of both 
sorts of knowledge. 


It was because of accepting the view here 
presented, as well as by reason of the relations 
of our ideas to each other,—relations to ap- 
pear more clearly, it is hoped, in course of this 
discussion—that I have been led in these arti- 
cles to give to the perceptive faculty we com- 
monly call Wei1eut, and which I have char- 
acterized as Errort-Knowine, the first place 
in order, in the enumeration of the intellectual 
powers. Iam convinced that in this we have, 
indeed, the first or primeval one among all the 
specific or elementary powers of the intellect 
—the first, it may be, in point of time, in the 
primordial development of faculties ; and with- 
out doubt the first in the order of necessity, 
that is, in the order of the evolution of the 
ideas our knowing faculties give us. Errort 
I thus regard as the germ-idea. just as Errort- 
Knowine is the central and germ-faculty. Of 
course, in thus speaking, | would imply both 


sides of the conception—Effort and Resistance. 
Out of, around, and yet in the end to be indi- 
vidually distinct from, and in action inde- 


| pendent of, this central power, the other pow- 
| ers of the intellect appear gradually and suc- 


| cessively to have arisen. 


I will admit that, in 


| this view, there is as yet a hypothetical ete- 





ment; but while there are facts and analogies 
strongly in its favor, I must for the present 
pass it by with this brief notice. 

Before proceeding, the idea of Pressure re- 
curs for disposal. Though the, Resistance- 
Effort idea is a two-sided one, yet we can sep- 
arately conceive of either phase of it—the ob- 
jective or the subjective; and in so doing we 
have the two individuallydistinct simple con- 
ceptions, Resistance and Effort. But when we 
combine these and consider their result,—re- 
garding an effort as met by a resistance, and 
what the consequence must be on the resist- 
ance, we have the substance and idea of Press- 
ure. If this view be correct, Pressure is to 
be removed to and placed among the original 
conceptions, though substantially depending on 
the faculty we are now considering. And thus 
we have cleared away all other conceptions 
requiring attention under this head—as certain 
others, such as momentum, energy, etc., are so 
obviously later results, that they do not now re- 
quire consideration ;—and we find, as the re- 
sult of our,search, what is the one funda- 
mental, simple, or primitive conception of the 
first perceptive faculty, namely, the two-phased 
idea, Reststance-Errort. The muscular 
sensations out of which the mind is enabled to 
form this idea, are, plainly enough, those indi- 
cating tension, compression of the surfaces of 
the body or extremities applied against the re- 
sisting object, and the sensation given by the 
unyieldingness of the latter ; or, to sum up in 
one expression, the mental changes growing 
out of obstructed push or strain of locomotive or- 
gans, under the determination of a nascent 
will and accompanied by the presence of mental 


. consciousness. All that we need attend to, fur- 


ther, to be assured that the single primitive 
idea of the faculty under consideration has 
been found, is, to be careful to distinguish two 
things, sometimes passing under the same name, 
but very different in themselves ; namely, on 
one hand, the sensation of Pressure, more prop- 
erly to be called that of Compression, felt in 
the pressed part of the surface of the body, and 
indicating a condition in which the tissues and 
in them the ends of the nerves are squeezed or 
impacted together; and on the other hand, the 
distinct idea of Pressure as a result of resisted 
effort, and which may be conceived of wholly 
apart from anything like this impacting effect 
on our own tissues. The former remains a 
sensation, or may be conceived as an Event ; 
the latter we have above been led to consider as 
one of the higher conceptions ; and as such we 
shall have to refer to it again. It is not my 
intention here to aim at finding the exact or- 
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der of succession in which the several ideas, 
simple and complex, must have arisen in the 
mind. But having now set out with the first 
in order, something will be gained by keeping, 
in the outset, pretty close to this natural order 
of succession ; and it is probable that in cer- 
tain instances our presentation of two links 
in the chain of ideas may exactly correspond 
their relation in that order. 

Let us return now to the case of the infant, 
or the infantile mind, that has, in its rise from 
mere sentience, taken its first truly intellectual 
step—has learned intellectually to grasp or 
know Resistance and Effort. Such mind will 
retain these ideas, at least so far as to recog- 
nize its previous knowings in this direction 
anew, when the appropfiate sensations again 
arise Within its organism. But, now, suppose 
that upon putting forth or pushing with some 
part of the body, resistance is experienced 
here—at one spot—and that it fails to be expe- 
rienced farther on—at another spot. Such an 
experience will often be repeated. Sooner or 
later, the attendant difference, of sensation and 
relief from sensation, will give rise to a new 
conception in the mind—the conception of this 
spot as differing from that spot—of here and 
there—in a word, of PLace. This new con- 
ception, so totally diverse from the primitive 
knowing of Effort, necessitates at the same 
time for its apprehension the dawning of a new 
faculty—that of Locality, or Place-knowing. 
It gives us the conception of a spot or position, 
or of whereness. This, as I have mentioned in 
@ previous article, is a relative perception—a 
perception of a relation, but one of very ob- 
vious nature. That the corresponding faculty 
becomes in some way organized into a new 
one, and does not remain simply a mode of the 
Effort-knowing through action of which it 
must first have arisen, is proved by phreno- 
logical analysis of innate and unalterable di- 
versities of adult minds. Thus we have found 
the second faculty in order, and its simple or 
primitive conception. 

We may observe here, in passing, how along 
with the very earliest development in the 
mind of these ideas of perception, there must 
arise the germs also of the faculties giving 
ideas of certain less obvious relations—at 
least, those of Likenxss and Dirrerence. 
Thus, resistance and tension being experienced 
by push against a certain object, the same 
sensations may be often repeated by repetition 
of the action: here, eventually, appreciation 
of resemblance or likeness will arise. But 
again, the sensations are received by a move- 
ment against one spot or at one time, and are 
not received by movement at another spot or 
time, or sensations diverse from the former are 
received : here, in like manner, appreciation 
of difference will arise. 

Very possibly Magnitude would be the next 
conception arrived at; but convenience re- 
quires us to take up the chain at a different 
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link. It was said that the first faculty gave 
us Resistance ; and so, an outer or objective 
world. It still remains questionable whether 
this outness would be decisively pronounced 
by the mind, until it had blended touch, and 
movement of the touching parts, with sensations 
of muscular tension. When touch gives us a 
sensation coming from some part of the pe- 
riphery of the body, and we strive or push in 
the corresponding direction, but meet with ob- 
struction to our effort, then it becomes apparent 
that, not only is there a without, but also 
something without, and against which we are 
acting. I find that, with eyes closed, pushing 
my desk with one finger, and not. moving this, 
I can quite easily bring my mind to realize 
mainly or only the resistance and effort, with 
little or no thought of the object acted against. 
But passing the finger alternately against the 
desk and then into the free air beside it, or 
resting several fingers at once on the desk, so 
as to get several associated feelings of touch, 
or moving the fingers over the desk, then, in 
each case, the thoughts of resistance, effort, and 
movement sink into but secondary distinct- 
ness, and the chief and dominant apprehension 
is that of a Tu1ne or Opsect—the desk—as 
discerned through the alternate or combined 
sensations. Thus I am led to regard our con- 
ceptions of external Thing as resulting through 
a complex or concreting of certain sensations, 
alternate or combined, the most essential of 
which are touch and tension, and accompanied 
often, it may be, with the fact of movement- 
Here, then, we have found a third primitive 
conception ; its faculty, also proved distinct by 
examination of adult minds, is Individuality, 
or Object-knowing [or Thing-knowing]. 


But while Resistances become appreciated, 
Places conceived of, and Things found to be 
in, or not in, those places, many diversities 
of sensation are necessarily and consecutively 
experienced. The sensations vary as the 


surroundings — the circumstances — vary. 
Thus, changes of sensations within the con- 
sciousness come to be interpreted at length as 
showing changes in the objects, our own bodies 
included, that can give us these sensations. 
The former changes are purely subjective, 
but by s ‘fficiently repeated occurrence. these, 
as the objects they occur in had already been, 
become objectively interpreted—conceived as 
having phenomenal, external, objective exist- 
ence. A resisting object is perceived at one 
instant, and at the next, not so: then, it, or 
our body or hand, has changed. If we have 
been at rest, the object has changed ; and vice 
versa. In either case, there is a beroming of 
something as it was not before—that is, an 
Event—a Cuanere. Such change may be 
simply a vicissitude from one single sensation 
to another ; or it may be a concrete of vicis- 
situdes from one group of sensations to 
another. In either case, the total—namely, 





an Event,—is the simple or primitive 





tion of a new and peculiar faculty, as an 
understanding of the developed or integral 
intellect shows: that faculty is Eventuality, 
or Event-knowing [or Change-knowing.] 

But, it will here be asked, perhaps—Are 
not all our knowings in fact knowings of 
changes—either of changes purely in the 
consciousness; or of changes such as are 
interpreted to reveal facts in external nature ? 
When a Resistance, a Place, a Thing, a 
Color, or a Sound becomes known, and when 
the knowing or idea of any such entity gives 
place to some other.—in any case, is it not by 
change or changes of Sensations? If so, why 
is not all knowing in the form of ideas of 
events, and all intellect reduced to a faculty of 
Eventuality ? A very slight, but, indispensa- 
ble discrimination, here, will furnish the 
answer to these questions ; and will suffice to 


| show that the difficulty thus started is apparent 


only, save so far as it involves in it the fact 
and explanation of a very important mental 
truth. When into our consciousness a 
Resistance at first merges, that is, becomes 
known, when its intensity, direction, or other 
quality varies from one moment to another, or 
when it disappears, in each of these instances 
and in all possible such instances, there is 
Change—Event—the becoming or ceasing of 
some knowing, indicating vicissitude (if the 
knowing be sensational or perceptive), in the 
world of phenomena giving rise to these men- 
tal changes. Obviously, when (so far as each 
can thus present itself), Place, or Thing, or 
Color, ete., becomes known, varies to our 
knowing, or disappears from knowing, in 
every such case also, there is vicissitude— 
Change—Event. But, note especially, now, 
that in all this we are only attending to the 
vicissitudes—to the moments or facts of trans- 
ition—to the events. All these the mind can 
attend to, and by its faculty of Event-know- 
ing, if intently enough fixed on them, can 
remember, and afterward recall. These 
recollections are a train of ideas constituting 
the history of such mind’s experiences—a 
thing with which we are all familiar—a 
thing, at the same time, psychologically real 
and positively verifiable. By distinctions it 
is not in place here to dwell upon, part of the 
total chain of events of this sort are known to 
the mind as subjective—as movements of. its 
own desires, will, or conceptive powers ; and 
another part of them as revealing physical or 
extraneous phenomena. 

And now, further, let us note that all the 
while there were present to the mental con- 
sciousness, between these moments or points of 
vicissitude in sensations, the postive substance 
of the various sensations themselves. We 
must call the points of interlinking in the 
chain of sensations Events, as they are ; but 
looking at these, we must not forget that all 
the while the Lixxs are there, between those 
points, just as necessarily and truly as the 
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points are between the links. But what are 
these links? They are the actual substance 
of the several sensations felt: they are just 
what, in the lowest plane of sentience, con- 
stitute to our knowing Pain, and Hunger, and 
Warmth, and Odor, and so on; and in a 
higher plane—the perceptive, or lowest among 
true intellections—constitute to our knowing 
Resistance, and Place, and Thing, and Color, 
and so.on. 

Thus, first,—we are enabled satisfactorily 
to answer the queries with which we set out: 
It is impossible that all our knowings should 
be knowings of Changes, and wholly unne- 
cessary and incorrect to infer that all our 
ideas must be ideas of Events. The fact 
merely is, that the series of mental changes 
or events necessarily runs along, and will do 
so as long as consciousness lasts, hand in hand 
or coincidently with the series of substantial 
sensations; the former series gives us the 
mind’s history, and through observation and 
transmission also human history, and that 
great, complex, and incessant phenomenal 
movement, which is the history of nature ; 
but meanwhile, the latter series is giving us 
all other perceptional knowings or ideas that 
are not of the nature of change—event— 
history. 

And thus we come, secondly, to the im- 
portant mental truth referred to above, as con- 
cealed under this apparent difficulty; it is, 
that the knowing of Events or Changes can, 
must, and does, run on concurrently and co- 
extensively with all other perceptions, and 
indeed (after the Event-knowing faculty has 
appeared), with all sensations even that never 
rise to the dignity of ideas, while consciousness 
endures and acts of knowing continue! Now, 
in many of our knowings, we have no neces- 
sary conception or concern directly, say, about 
Resistance as such, or Arrangement, or Place 
as such; and so on. But with all our per- 
ceptive knowings, and perhaps with all acts 
of reasoning or higher conception, the thread 
of transition, of event, marches steadily along, 
pari passu. Of course, there are instances of 
such character that in them the event-ele- 
ment appeals more strongly to the conscious- 
ness than the substantial element or body of 
the perceptions; but again, the mind very 
strongly endowed with the faculty of Event- 
knowing, will be more likely to be heeding 
and treasuring the event-series in its total of 
sensations ; while the mind more deficient in 
this power, will be heeding and treasuring 
more successfully the ideas answering to cer- 
tain sorts in the series of substantial sensa- 
tions. A mind of the former class will have 
the historical, matter-of-fact cas}; and at the 
same time, if I mistake not, it will be the 
mind to which experience has a more substan- 
tive and real existence, and furnishes more 
positively a chief guide to the conduct ; while 
@ mind in which reasoning or creative power 
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predominates, will be continually seeking 
such guidance afresh, in new analyses of 
existing circumstances, in fresh hypotheses 
and deductions. Thus, and in many other 
ways, the principle here arrived at is a very 
fertile one. It explains, for example, the 
conclusion arrived at in the second article of 
this series, to the effect that we can have real 
ideas or conceptions about the lower or more 
animal sensations, as events marking the 
stream of consciousness, while we can have 
no conceptions of (that is, capable of recalling) 
those sensations. That we do, in this way, 
retain and recall, as history, sensations which 
we can never recall in se—in substance— 
every observing person is well aware. And 
to explain the fact, it is only necessary that 
we admit the existence of a faeulty in the 
intellect, taking cognizance of all changes or 
events, as events, while as yet there have 
appeared in the same ensemble of intellectual 
powers no faculties of such character that 
they can grasp and hold the substance of such 
lower sensations, in idea form. And both 
parts of this hypothesis are fully sustained by 
analysis, from wholly other points of depart- 
ure, of the intellectual powers. 

As another important result, the same 
principle shows us that, on the one side, 
Change-knowing, or Eventuality, differs in a 
marked and eminent manner from the great 
body of the perceptives ; very much as, on the 
other side, does Name-knowing, or Language. 
As Language has its correspondence with all 
possible intellectual faculties, furnishing the 
name or verbum in which to clothe the concep- 
tion of every other power or combination of 
powers, so does Eventuality stand as register 
or historiographer for all the perceptive—per- 
haps, for all possible faculties, and jots down 
in its archives a record against every other 
sort of knowing or mental movement ! 

Let us return now to tracing the train of 
conceptions, of which thus far we have, it is 
hoped, comprehended the origin of five in 
number—Resistance, Effort, Place, Thing, and 
Event.—Place, as thus far spoken of, and as 
first found by the mind, is simply the idea of 
a spot—of this spot and that spot—of here and 
there. It is not yet the idea of position, as 
later, and especially in the scientific sense, 
understood ; for this thing we call position is 
place satisfactorily defined or determined by 
relation to other places or to objects. To the 
infant mind, in the outset, Place is only the 
where-that-thing-is, or the where-nothing-is. 
But very soon, even in the infant mind, a new 
and larger conception of place must arise. In 
moving freely, on certain sides of it, its limbs 
or body, and doubtless before it yet begins to 
walk or creep, the infant finds that here is not 
a spot only, but spot after spot—place after 
place, and then place around place, gradually 
enlarging outward; until, from being at the 
first narrowed wholly within the world of its 


own consciousness, and then apprized only of 
some thing or things at, but outside of, the 
surface of its own body, it now all at once 
awakens to the perception of an open world 
around it—very small yet, indeed, but real, 
and giving the feeling of freedom and prospect 
of locomotion. What is this new perception, 
so different in itself from all that have pre- 
ceded it? It is the pereeption—remaining 
thenceforth in the mind as idea, or conception 
—of enlarged place—of room—of what, in the 
crudest understanding of them, we call Space, 
or Extension. It is hardly necessary to say 
that this idea is not yet the idea which the 
metaphysician, or even the instructed mathe- 
matician, usually and technically understands 
under the term—Space. This latter idea is 
an abstraction of the containing place of all 
bodies or vacua from the material masses or 
vacua that fill it. This is abstract extension. 
But the infant’s mind has not yet risen to 
abstraction; and its conception of room or 
extension is really the conception of an as- 
semblage of spots or places, that is, concrete 
Place. Indeed, throughout childhood and 
youth, previous to abstractive studies, often 
through the entire life of the barbarous or un- 
educated, we have reason to believe that this 
is the sole and sufficient idea of Space pos- 
sessed. And though it will not serve the 
geometer, any more than it will the meta- 
physician,—as we still think, in spite of the 
ingenious book put forth by Mr. Seba Smith 
some years since, and doubtless not the first 
attempt of its kind, to prove that Euclid and 
his followers have been wrong ; that it is only 
with concrete space they should have to do; 
and that their lines and surfaces, not less than 
their solids, have actually three dimensions !— 
yet this rude conception of space, in the rude 
mind, is not merely a result of ignorance and 
want of education ; it is a real conception of 
its kind, and one that not only answers the 
purposes of the child and the boor, but serves 
* tolerably well the uninstructed artisan” and 
mechanic. z 
But let us attempt to analyze more closely 
this rude idea of concrete Space. We find at 
once that this assemblage of places is merely 
the notion of place after place, or place on place, 
through a certain extent. It is a consecution 
of spots or places,—the following of one upon 
the other. And this is the idea of a stretching- 
forth, or stretch of places. In a word, to bor- 
row the geometer’s form of expression, it is 
Piace Propucep. Now, I have purposely put 
this idea here under several forms of language, 
to lessen, if may be, the probability of error 
in our atiempt to understand it. Let us ex- 
amine separately each of those expressions for 
this conerete space or extension, and I believe 
we shall in every case find in it the conception 
of Place as the fundamental one, but associated 
with, or brought into new form by, the con- 





ception of Change or Event superinduced upon 
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the simple knowing of Place as such. To 
produce, in the sense of to er-tend [renno, I 


stretch, ex, forth], is to act, to cause change, to | 
| roots of knowledge, then the sensations (the 


determine an event. To conceive of place as 


produced or extended, i. ¢., as now presented | 
to the mind under the form of the idea we | 
| trunk) will also appear in almost all minds ; 
| but the higher forms of conceptions (the 


name Room, Space, or Extension, is to con- 
ceive the simple or primitive idea of the 
Place-knewing faculty, under the new aspect, 
condition, or form imposed upon it by a special 
conception of the Event-knowing faculty—this 
special conception being that of going forth, 
stretching away, or reaching abroad. If I may 
so express it, for the sake of illustration, it is 
as if the Place-idea were no longer seen siin- 
ply, by means only of an attentive attitude of 


the Place-faculty ; but as if while the Place- | 
faculty is attentive, and is apprehending | 


Place, the Event-faculty back of or above it is 
also attentive, is seeing Place through its own 
idea of stretching-forth, and is giving to the 
Place-idea that new form in which (to the 
mind) it becomes the conception, no longer of 
an isolated spot, but of Room, or (concrete) 
Space. 

Now, first of all, this view only supposes 
that two—perhaps more— faculties of the 
intellect can co-operate, combine in action, or 
know together. If they can not, how are we 
to account for the multiplicity of ideas ?—for 
no metaphysician or phrenologist will question 
that the intellect possesses vastly more ideas 
than it can have faculties. Indeed, I believe 
every metaphysician and phrenologist does 
admit that faculties can co-operate or combine 
in their action. In this direction, I desire to 
; go no further than others have gone. But if 
the view of a conception modifying another 
! conception, by being superinduced or imposed 
| upon it, or as we may say, clothed upon it, 
somewhat as the artist’s ideal is forced upon 
the material found in a stratum of shapeless 
marble—I say, if this view shall be found to 
answer to a general and real fact in the 


nature, connection, and activity of the intel- ‘ 


lectual faculties, then I am obliged to regard 
it as revealing to us (and so far as my reading 
has shown me, for the first time,) what is the 
special mode or manner in which, at least in 
forming many of our complex conceptions, 
different faculties can and do conspire or co- 
operate. Stated in the simplest way, I am 
led to believe that, in the case last given, one 
faculty by virtue of its own peculiar nature 
impresses a new aspect or form on the simpler 
knowing or idea of another faculty; and the 
result is a higher, and as we commonly say, 
complex idea. 

In further support of this view, I will here 
only allude, first, to the great body of scientific 
ideas, that become clearly possessed and 
conceivable by very many minds, but that 
never at all enter very many others; when in 
truth the latter have all the primary sensa- 
tions, or a very large share of them, to set out 





with, that the former can have. But if idea 
ean clothe itself upon idea, and knowledge 
thus grow to trunk and branches upon original 


roots) may still be the same for all minds; 
while the lower strata of conceptions (the 


branches, foliage, and fruit,) will only appear 
above all in the actively thinking or truly 
educated minds. The appropriateness of this 
illustration, if true to the facts, will appear 
more as we proceed. But secondly, I will 
also name in support of this view, the facts 
that, while the superficial gray matter or con- 
volutions of the brain are unquestionably the 
seat of the faculties, yet all these convolutions 
have not only an indirect connection by 
bundles of nerves with the organs of sense and 
of locomotion, but have also direct connections 
in. very many instances, and we do not yet 
know in how many, with each other, by means 
of the nervous fibers aud commissures which 
the scalpel discloses in such abundance, and 
running in so many directions, through the 
interior portions of the brain. Indeed, inter- 
action of faculties must be attended with in- 
ter-excitement of cerebral organs; and this 
must be brought about through connections of 
the organs by white nervous matter or nerves 
proper. Is it, then, difficult to conceive that a 
sensation propagated along nerves to one of 
the organs (one part of the convolutions), and 
through the excitation of that organ becoming 
bodied forth in consciousness as an idea, shall 
then, under certain determining influences, be 
reflected from that organ along a certain nerv- 
ous commissure, and with electric instantane- 
ousness, to some other organ, there through 
excitation of the latter to become transformed 
or realized in the consciousness as another 
idea, or an idea having the same substance, 
but a different form ?—But we shall see, in 
proceeding, how far these views are sustained 
by the further instances of conceptions with 
which we undertake to deal. 

We have, thus far, found the meaning and 
substance of five of those conceptions of the 
intellect, each of which is the simple or prim- 
itive knowing of its own, and only its own, 
appropriate faculty. In knowing Resistance, 
Effort, Place, Thing, and Event, a single one 
of those faculties which observation and 
analysis reveals to us in the adult mind, can 
and does, in each case, grasp, embody, and 
conceive the whole idéa, with no aid from 
other faculties—with nothing to work upon 
but the substance and succession of the 
primary sensations themselves. We discover 
at once, then, how appropriately these may 
be named Simp.e, and yet more appropriately, 
Paimitive Conceptions. But now, further, 
we have found one intellectual conception, 
that of (conerete) Space, which our analysis 
seems to show is got by superimposing the 
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conception proper to one faculty, on that 
proper to another, or by seeing one idea 
through the force and effect of another idea~— 
Place through a certain Change or Event, 
which we may call (using the word in its 
verbal sense,) Extension, or Extent. Now, 
this latter form of idea (as got, not directly 
and simply from nature, but through the mere 
beginning of the grand process of mental 
elaboration,) could be called an OriginaL 
Conception. But as I shall prefer to reserve 
this term to name those ideas in which the 
mind more voluntarily combines its ideas and 
creates new forms of them, I will suggest that 
the sort of idea represented in the instance of 
Space, be named from its obvious character. 
istic—its being due to superimposing of ideas, 
or involved—and hence, that ideas of this sort 
be termed InvoLvep Conceptions. We shall 
better see the appropriateness of this term 
hereafter, when we find certain ideas due to 
successive conceptions of three or even four 
faculties. 

But let us strive to apprehend the distinction 
of the Primitive and the Involved Conception, 
a little more tangibly. It is no violent sup- 
position, to say that a chemist will intend to 
express distinctions real to his own thinking, 
and will in fact succeed in expressing them to 
other minds quite clearly, if, with a glass of 
water before him, he uses language like the 
following: ‘‘ This that you observe in the 
glass is the MATERIAL we call water. This 
MATERIAL is composed of suBSTANCEs different 
from itself, and entering into it. The same 
SUBSTANCES, however, might be here, without 
making this MATERIAL; and they do make it 
only because there has been imposed upon 
them that rorm which we call the act of 
chemical combination.” Now, no matter how 
totally impossible it may be for us to compre- 
hend the absolute nature or essence of either 
the material, the substance, or the form, in 
any case like this, yet, I say, the language is 
intelligible, and to our minds marks real and 
necessary distinctions in thought. We will, 
then, by no unusual license of metaphor, 
borrow the chemist’s language; and, admit- 
ting further that our Place and Event do not 
combine collaterally, as do the chemist’s 
Hydrogen and Oxygen, but rather consecu- 
tively; yet, as the best form of expression 
that offers itself, we will, under this slight 
variation, apply this language to the two 
kinds of conceptions. Then, we may say, 
first of all, that sensations furnish the suB- 
STANCE, that a faculty, Place-knowing, im- 
poses upon them a certain Form, and that, 
then, the idea Place is the resulting MATERIAL. 
Or, rising to the next step—the first involving 
—we shall say that, now, Place as known 
through a certain faculty, furnishes the 
suBstance, another faculty by its knowing 
imposes on this a new ForM, and now, the 
involved idea, conerete Space, is the resulting 
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MATERIAL. Then, further, it is desirable to 
be able to shorten this language ; and espe- 
cially, to represent it to the eye. Both these 
objects, I believe, can be very readily and 
simply accomplished. Since each conception 
is a distinct, clean-cut, and complete individual 
or entity, and each the fruit of one or more 
faculties, we can represent these entities to 
the eye, by adopting the following notation. 
Let any conception, primitive or involved, be 
marked and known by causing its true and 
distinctive name to stand within braces ; 
thus, { Place}. This will be understood, or 
read, when the mental result is the thing 
thought of, as the conception of Place ; or, the 
idea of Place. When the faculty is intended, 
rather than the idea, then it will be read, the 
conception of the Place-knowing faculty; or, 
the idea of the faculty Locality, ete. In fact, 
the substantial meaning of the two kinds of 
expressions is the same; though it will be 
desirable sometimes to adopt one reading, 
sometimes the other. Perhaps this difference 
can be fitly noted by letting the above expres- 
sion designate the conception as such, and 
italicizing when attention is to be directed to 
the faculty; thus, { Place}, would be, the 
conception of the Place-knowing faculty. In 
the ways now shown we can symbolize any 
primitive conception; as, {Effort}, or 
{ Thing }, ete. To express a conception as 
involved, however,.we still include the whole 
within the braces, but introduce marks of 
parenthesis to show earlier forms of the idea ; 
placing the primitive idea always at the right 
and, also, and the ideas successively super- 
imposed upon this in succession from this 
toward the left hand. Thus, the conception 
of Place, as modified by that of the Event, 
extension, as above shown, would be written 
in this manner, { Event (Place) } ; or, if we 
desire to be explicit as to the sort of event 
intended, then, { Extent (Place) }, under- 
standing “ Extent,” or any Event-term thus 
introduced, as the verbal, not the merely 
substantive name ; or, if we would write down 
the idea with reference to its faculties, then, 
{ Event (Place) }. Fora more full example, 
perhaps we shall hereafter find that the idea 
we have of the measured intensity of draught 
of a team or engine, as shown at any moment 
by the ‘“‘ dynamometer,” can be succinctly and 
truly written down for the eye ; thus, { Num- 
ber (Magnitude (Effort))} ; which is, say, 
4 600 (pounds (pull) ) ; though, to under- 
stand the indicating of the pull by the “ dy- 
namometer,”’ requires a conception much more 
involved.—I shall hope to speak at another 
time of the part which Discrimination or Dif- 


ference-knowing must play, in our securing 
the idea of Extension. 

Only one idea more at this time, as an 
application ; the analysis we shall make as 
brief as possible. The infant, or the untaught 
mind, comes to know Directior (concrete) as 
it did Space. To such mind, direction is only 
the line of places to this side of me, or to that 
side of me; ete. This direction is only Place, 
under a new form. The new form is given 
by conception of a new specific event ;— 
Direction, from reco, I guide, or point this 





one way, DIS, apart from the other ways or | 


lines of places about me. In a word, the idea 
of Direction is the idea of Place subject to a 
circumstance, fact, or Event, under which we 
regard that Place. Thus in a general way, 
it also is to be written, { Event (Place) } ; 
or specifically, { Direct (Place) }, t. e., Place 
pointed out. These analyses, making Space 


and Direction (in the conerete) depend pri- | 


marily on action of the Place-faculty, or Lo- 


cality, so that only the mind which conceives | 
the latter well can also conceive well the two | 
former, harmonize exactly with the teachings | 


of observational Phrenology. 
—__—2 -- 


THE HUSEERS. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Ir was late in mild October, and the long autumnal rain 

Had left the summer harvest flelds all green with grass 
again ; 

The first sharp frosts had fallen, leaving all the woodlands 
gay 

With the bues of summer’s rainbow on the meadow flow- 
ers of May. 


Through a thin, dry mist, that morning, the sun rose 
broad and red, 
At first a rayless disk of fire, it brightened as it sped ; 
Yet even its noontide glory fell chastened and subdued, 
On the corn-fields, and the orchards, and softly pictured 
* wood, 


And all that quiet afternoon, slow sloping to the night, 

It wove with golden shuttle the haze with yellow light; 

Slanting through the painted beeches, it glorified the hill, 

And beneath it pond and meadow lay brighter, greener 
still. 


And shouting boys in woodland haunts caught g!impses of 
that sky, 


| 
Flecked by the many-tinted leaves, and laughed, they | 


knew not why ; 

And school-girls, gay with aster flowers, beside the mea- 
dow brooks, 

Mingled the glow of autumn with the sunshine of sweet 
looks. 


From spire and barn looked westerly the patient weather- 
cocks, 

But even the birches on the hills stood motionless as 
rocks; 

No sound was in the woodlands, save the squirrel’s drop- 
ping shell, 

And the yellow leaves among the boughs, low rustling as 
they fell. 


The summer grains were harvested, the stubble fields lay 
ary, 

Where June winds rolled in light and shade the pale 
green waves of rye ; 

But still, on gentle hill-slopes, in valleys fringed with 
wood, 

Ungathered, bleaching in the sun, the heavy corn crop 
stood. 


Bent low by autumn’s wind and rain, through husks that 
dry and sere, , 

Ux folded from their ripened charge, shone out the yellow 
ear; 

Beneath the turnip lay concealed in many a verdant fold, 

And glistened in the slanting light the pumpkin’s sphere 
of gold. 


There wrought the busy harvesters, and many a creaking 
hin uae to the long barn floor its load of husk and 
nnn ei that morn, sank down at last the 
Ending the day of dreamy light and warmth, as it begun. 


And lo! as through the western hues, on meadow, stream, 
and pond, 

Flamed the red radiance of sky, set all afire beyond, 

Slowly o’er the eastern sea-bluffs a milder glory shone, 

And the sunset and the moonrise were mingled into one! 
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As thus into the quiet night the sunset lapsed away, 

And deeper in the brighvning moon the tranquil shadows 
lay, 

From many a brown old farm-house and hamlet without 
name, 


| Their milking and their home tasks done, the merry 


huskers came. 


Swung o’er the heaped-up harvest, from pitcbforks in the 
mow, 

Shone dimly down the lanterns on the pleasant scene be- 
low; 

The growing pile of husks behind, the golden ears before, 

And laughing eyes, and busy hands, and brown cheeks 
glimmering o’er. 


| Half hidden in a quiet nook, serene of look and heart, 


Talking their old times o’er, the old men sat apart, 
While up or down the husked pile, or nestling in its shade, 


| At hide-and-seek, with laugh and shout, the happy chil- 


dren played. 


Urged the good host’s daughter, a maiden young and fair, 

Lifting to light her sweet blue eyes and pride of soft 
brown hair, ; 

The master of the village school, sleek of hair and smooth 
of tongue, 

To the quaint tune of some old psalm a busking ballad 
sung: 


Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard ! 
Heap high the golden corn! 

No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish hora! 


Let other lands, exulting, glean 
The apple from the pine, 

The orange from its glos+y green, 
The cluster from the vine ; 


We better love the hardy gift 
Our rugged vales bestow, 

To cheer us when the storm shall drift 
Our harvest fields with snow. 


When spring time came with flower and bud, 
And grasses green and young, 

And merry boblinks in the wood, 
Like mad musicians sung, 


We dropped the seed o’er hill and plain, 
Beneath the sun of May, 

And frightened from our sprouting grain 
The robber crows away. 


All through the bright, long days of June 
Its leaves grew green and fair, 

And waved in hot midsummer’s noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 


And now, with Autumn’s moonlit eves, 
Its harvest time has come, 

We pluck away the frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home. 


There, richer than the fabled gift 
Of golden showers of old, 

Fair hands the broken grain shall sift, 
And knead its meal of gold, 


Let vapid idlers loll in silk 
Around their costly board, 

Give us the bowl of samp and milk 
By home-spun beauty poured. 

Where’er the wide old kitchen-hearth 
Sends up its smoky curls, 

Who will not thank the kindly earth, 
And bless our corn-fed girls? 


Then shame on all the poud and vain, 
Whose folly laughs to scorn 

The blessings of the Yankee’s grain, 
His wealth of golden corn. 


Let earth withhold her goodly root, 
Let mildew blight the rye, 

Give to the worm the orchard’s fruit, 
The wheat-field to the fly. 


But let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers trod ; 

Still let us, for His golden corn, 
Send up our thanks to God! 
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THE BRAVE AT HOME. 
BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 


Tue maid who binds her warrior’s sash, 
With smiles that well her pain dissembles ; 
The while beneath her drooping lash 
One starry tear-drop hangs and trembles! 
Though Heaven alone records the tear, 
And fame shall never know her story, 
Her heart bas shed a drop as dear 
As ever dew’'d the fleld of glory! 


The wife who girds her husband’s sword, 
*Mid little ones, who weep or wonder, 
And bravely speaks the cheering word, 
What though her heart be rent asunder ! 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 
The bolts of death around him rattle, 
Hath shed as sacred blood as e’er 
Was poured upon the fleld of battle! 


The mother who conceals her grief, 

While to her breast her son she presses, 
Then breathes a few brave words and brief, 

Kissing the patri t brow she blesses ; 
With no one, but her secret God, 

To know the pain that weighs upon her, 
Sheds holy blood as e’er the sod 

Received on freedom’s field of honor! 

Rome, Iraty, Oct. 1, 1961. 
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EDITORIAL CHANGE. 


Tue Independent has recently changed 
owners; and the editors-in-chief, Rev. Drs. 
Bacon, .Thompson, and Storrs have retired. 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher has taken the 
position thus vacated, and with it a very high 
and important responsibility. The venerable 
Dr. Leavitt retains his place on the editorial 
corps, and our young friend Theodore Tilton, 
now beginning to be widely known as an 
eloquent speaker as well as a ready and vigor- 
ous writer, has been retained, though doubt- 
less his field of labor and responsibility has 
been greatly enlarged by the change. The 
Independent has been ably conducted, and has 
acquired an immense circulation, and a posi- 
tion of influence and respectability second to 
none on either side of the Atlantic. Many 
well-informed people who know Mr. Beecher 
well, and appreciate the wonderful fertility 
of his mind, anticipate for the Independent a 
still greater popularity. Itcan not be doubted 
that the publication of a sermon of his each 
week for two years past has done much to 
place the paper where it stands in public 
estimation, and we see no reason to doubt that 
the same mind acting through the editorial 
columns will be equally acceptable. We 
therefore congratulate the editor-in-chief, his 
associates, the publishers, and the public on 
the hopeful future of the Independent. 

A Goop Exampie.—We observe with plea- 
sure that the Christian Messenger and Pal- 
ladium of this city, having copied from the 
Independent the article contributed by Mr. 
Cuyler, which contained a paragraph assailing 
Phrenology, has exhibited the Christian mag- 
nanimity and fairness to copy at length from 


the Purenotogicat Journat our reply to | 


the article of Mr. Cuyler. The Messenger is 





| 
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ably conducted not only, but its editors are 
men of fairness and candor, and not afraid that 
science will annul or invalidate anything that 
is true and valuable in religion. It is but fair 
to state in respect to the appearance of the article 
in the Independent, that neither of the editors 
of that excellent journal saw the assault upon 
Phrenology in manuscript, nor until it was 
pointed out to them two days after the paper 
was published ; the author of the article for a 
long time having been a special contributor, of 
course his matter was not examined. 
—_——2 ae oe 
WOMAN HAS DONE IT. 


In the December number we wrote an article of 
twenty lines, entitled, ‘ Woman Can Do It,” setting 
forth the propriety of her engaging in obtaining 
subscribers for our Journars. To this hint she 
has responded most nobly. Never before, in the 
same length of time, have we received so many 
clubs of subscribers from women, nor so many 
names of female subscribers, and their letters have 
been brim full of cordial encouragement and 
hearty cheer. With her aid as a worker, and 
with her faith and hope to give us strength and 
inspiration for our part of jthe enterprise, who 
shall measure the extent of the circulation of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL, or estimate the riches 
of the benefits it shall bestow upon our readers, in 
teaching them how to make the most of life and 
its vast concerns, of themselves, and their eternity 
of being? 

oem 


THE FORTUNATE ONES. 


Tue premiums offered in our December number 
for the first ten clubs of twenty subscribers each, 
have been awarded as follows: 

. C. 8. Rust, Fulton, N. Y. 

. J. Jones, Loch Sheldrake, N. Y. 

B. L. Tompson, Stark, N. H. 

. Franx R. Jones, M.D., New York City. 

U. T. Woopsury, Dille’s Bottom, Ohio. 

. Carrie Borpen, New York City. 

Davin Dops, Dansville, N. Y. 

Baruow J. Smiru, M.D., San Francisco, Cal. 

. A. G. Woopwarp, Lexington, III. 

. Dr. Jackson Warrs, Des. Moines, Iowa. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC—1862. 


SHO ONAArwodw eH 


i 


Tus illustrated Annual for 1862 is ready for 
the public. In addition to the usual calendars, 
which are adapted to every latitude from Oregon 
to Louisiana, it contains valuable articles on 
Health, Curative Agencies,-Wholesome Bread, 
Diptheria, and is, as usual, embellished with en- 


| gravings of eminent personages, together with 


sketches of their history and phrenological char- 
acters. Two three-cent stamps will secure a copy 
of it by mail. They may be had at fifty cents a 
dozen, er three dollars a hundred. A brisk, 

oa young man could make more money 
at selling the Illustrated Phrenological Almanac 
for 1862 in the country than he could make at 
any out-of-door business which he could get con- 
nected with farming Girls, or even children, 
might engage in selling it in ‘every neighbor- 
hood, and obtain, not only pay, but the thanks of 
the buyer. 
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THE BEST PEN EVER MADE. 





Tue Patent Adjustable Pen is so constructed 
that a single box of them can be made to suit 
every variety of writer, from the lady who wishes 
a fine, stiff pointed pen to the dashing correspond- 
ent or accountant who uses a soft, limber pen. 
The shorthand reporter, who rarely finds a steel 
pen adapted to his use, will find this just the 
thing. The reader is referred to our advertising 
columns for further particulars. 








Go Correspondents. 


8S. G. G.—1. Would a person whose tempera- 
ments were exactly balanced be very healthy ? 

Ans, Not necessarily, for he might have an equally weak 
development of each, and yet the balance would be just 
as perfect as if each were full and strong. A person with 
a perfect balance of the temperaments, if each temper- 
ament were strong, would necessarily be healthy, acci- 
dents excepted. 

2. Would such a person be likely to follow some intel- 
lectual occupation ? 

Ans. Rrveg would be just as Ukely to follow one useful and 
h as A man who has as 
much muscular energy and vital power as mental activity, 
would be quite as much inclined to work as to think. 
Such a person in the flush and glow of youth would doubt- 
less be inclined to an active and energetic occupation 
rather than to such as are thoughtful and sedentary ; as 
he advaneed in age, he would incline more to thought 
and to books. 

8, Who is the author of your work entitled “ 7he Right 
Word in the Rivjht Place?” 

Ana. “ The Right Word in the Right Place” was written 
by the author of “ How to Write,” “ How to Talk,” “ How 
to Behave,” and “ How to Do Busi ” Ifp in- 
quire of you, who wrote these works, tell them you don’t 
know. 

W. H. T., New Bedford, Mass.—When will the 
Morat Putiosopry. now being published in the Purrno- 


LOGICAL JourNaL, be published in book form, and what 
will be the price? I am anxious to ovtain a copy. 


Ans. We think it will be ready for the public in March, 
and the price will be 75 cents; by mail, postpaid, 87 cts. 


0. G.—1. How do you tell when an organ is 
perverted or reversed, and how when it is only active? 

Ans. It is not always easy to discriminate in this mat- 
ter. The development of other parts of the head some- 
times guides us in deciding hew the character and dispo- 
a will be exercised. 

What organs actuate the Northern and Southern peo- 
= "respectively in the present war? 

Ans. The dominant sentiment of the North is a regard 
for justice, national security, liberty, and law, and this re- 
quires the best action of the moral and intellectual or- 
gans. The South is controlled by leaders who are actu- 
ated by a morbid love of power, which revolts at being 
governed by a friendly, honest majority according to the 
forms of the best government the world ever saw. You 
will infer Self-Esteem and Combativeness to be larger 
than Conscientiousness in those leaders. 


P. R.—1. Can you furnish Combe’s “ oneness 
tion of Man” in the German language; also Combe 
“* Phrenology applied to Painting and Scuiptare ; ;” also nis 
work, “ The Relation of Science and Religien 

Ana, “ The Constitution of Man” has been published in 
the German language, but where and by whom we do 
not know. Of the other two, we are not able to speak. 

2. Whose hkeneeses are thoee on the title-pxge of the 
Pureno.ocicat JounnaL? 

Ans, Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe, 











me 

Sone or THE ConrTRaBanD—Words and music 
obtained through the Rev. M. Lockwood, Chaplain of 
the “ Contrabands” at Fortress Monroe, ‘arranged by by 


~ Now TO 
io Souet poe: on mo foo of the Contra: 
band.” New York: Horace Waters, pablisher. 
The “ Song of the Contraband” is interesting as a com- 
position in both words and music by the Negro slaves of 
Virginia. It is simple, yet plaintive and musical, and 
will no doubt have a run. 
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Special Hotices. 


Adbertisements. 





IMPROVEMENTS made in the machinery for 
manufacturing Gold Pens, and secared to the subscriber 
by Letters Patent, pave enabled him to overcome the many 
imperfections hitherto unavoidable in their production, 
and also to bring the cost within the reach of all. The 
writing public should know the following facts: 

Constant writing for six months is done cheaper with 
Gold Pens than with Steel ; theref i y to use 
Gold Pens. 

The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of continued 
use, while the Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and 
wear ; therefore, perfect uniformity of writing is obtained 
only by the use o; the Gold Pen. 

The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the 
Steel Pen must be often condemned and a new one select- 
ed; therefore, in the use of the Gold Pen there is great 
saving of time. 

Gold is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity, so 
that the Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the 
writer; therefore, the nerves of the hand and arm are not 
injured, as is known to be the case by the use of Steel 
Pens. 

He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 
cents to #1, accerding to s:ze, the average wear of every 
one of which will far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealers in the line throughout the country. 
Wholessle and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, 
where all orders, inclosing cash or post-stamps, wil! re- 
ceive promot attention, and a pen or _— corresponding 
in value, and selected according to description, will im- 
mediately be sent by mail or otherwise, as directed. 

Address, A. Morton, 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

“ We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one 
of the best and most extensive manufacturers of Gold Pens 
not only in America, but in the world. We use his mo 
A ean assure our readers of their excellence.”—N. Y. 

une. 


Tzerx, upon Allen’s system, can be ob- 
tained at 22 Bond Street. By this method the teeth, gums 
roof, and rugz of the mouth are so accurately formed as to 
display a perfect prototype of the natural ergans, restoring 
the TRUE EXPRESSION Of the mouth and original contour 
of the face. 

It is the height of art to conceal art This we do most 
positively, as our numerous patrons can attest. 

A descriptive pamphlet muy be obt d ry addressing 
Dr. J. Atten & Son, 23 Bond Street, New York. 


J. Parrisn, 323 Canal Street, New York, 
manufacturer of Sh:ris, Bosoms, Wristbands, and Collars, 
is now seliing at prices 'o suit the times: 

Men’s and Boys’ White Shirts, 5v cents; Linen Bosom 
do., 75 cents, $', $1 25; and superior made, to messure, 
eut by a practical shirt-cutter, aud fit guaranteed, six for 
$9, 3:0 50, and $'2. 

2 Ladies will find at this Establishment a large stock 
of Bosoms, Coliars, and Wristbands, for snirt-making, at 
very low prices. 

Instructions in GyMNASTICs, containing 
a full Description of more than Eight Hundred Exercises, 
and [lustraied by Five Hundred Engravings, by J. E. 
@Alfonce. Geo. F. Nesbitt and Co., corner of Wali and 
Water streets, New York, publishers. 











Wantep —The PHrENOLOGICAL JouRNAL for 
1841, 1844, 1846, 1850, 1855. Any person having complete 
volumes for those years to dispose of can flod a purchaser 
at a fair price, by addressing 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
FOWLER & WELLS’S 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE STEEL PEN 


After a little unexpected delay, we are enabled to an- 
nounece to our readers that we are ready to furnish wnat 
we believe to be 

THE VERY BEST STEEL PENS EVER MADE. 

Torse peus have been manufactured expressly for us by 
Jostan Mason, of Birmingham, the most extensive pen- 
maker in the world, and no pains have been spared in 
their construction. The nibs are ground so smooth as to 
Write as readily as a quill, while by a patent attachment 
to the back the pen can be made hard or soft, coarse or 
fine, at pleasure. 

To suit all demands, we have had three grades of these 
pens made, named as follows : 

THE REPORTING PEN, 
Suitable for Phonographic Reporters, Ladies, and others 
who desire to write a very fine, neat hand; 

THE WRITING PEN, 

For ordinary writing, suca as i correspond 
bookkeeping, schools, public offices, and the like ; 

THE ENGROSSING PEN, 
For writing in which heavy marks may be desired. With 
this style any size line can be made, frpm an ordinary 
coarse line w one an eighth of an inch wide, without 
changing the adjustment. 

These Pens are put up in patent boxes, containing half 
&gross each. Persons ordering a box can have all of one 
preess or two dozeus of each kind, in the box, as they 


er. 
PRICE, 75 CENTS A BOX. 
A liberal discount to Agents aud Stationers. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 











ADVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Trrms.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


“Working Farmer anp UNITED 
STATES JOURNAL.” 
A large Monthly Journal, devoted to Agriculture, Hor- 
ticulture, Mechanics, Literature, Science, Art, and Current 
Events. Edited by Prof. JAMES J. MAPES. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM. 


The Proprietors, desirous of increasing the circulation 
and influence of their Paper, now commencing its FOUR- 
TEENTH VOLUME, offer the following 


VERY LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS. 

By remitting Ont DoLiak you will receive the Working 
Farmer and U. 8. Jowrnal for one year, and in addition 
either of the ELEGANT STEEL PLATE ENGRAVINGS, 

“MERRY MAKING IN THE OLDEN TIME,” 


a spirited English Engraving, of the highest artistic 
merit, sheet 24x30 inches, or the beautiful Engraving, 


“ 8PARKING,” 


from the celebrated picture of F.W. Edmonds, N.A. Each 
subscriber must rem't nine cents in postege stamps, for 
postage on Engraving, which will be sent by mau in a 
pasteboard cuse. 

Any one sending us a club of 

‘*uREE SuBsoRiBERs, and inclosing three dollars, and 
tweuty-seven cents in stamps for postage on Engravin 
will receive three Engravings for the Subscribers, and a 
silver pencil-caae and gold pen. 

A PREMIUM FOR TEN SUBSCRIBERS, 
with an engraving wo each, 

A HANDSOME MAHOGANY STEREOSCOPE, 
with twelve beautivul st-reoscopic Views, which with the 
Engravings, will be sent by express. 

FURTHER INDUCEMENTS. 

Those who prefer other papers to the premiums we have 
offered, may avail themselves of the following, viz. : 

We will turnish avy.of the TWO-DOLLAR WEEK- 
LIES, and the WORKING FARMER AND U. 8. JOUR- 
NAL, for the price of the w-ekly alone. 

We will furnish any of the MONTHLY MAGAZINES, 
for which $3 or more is charged, with the 

WORKING FARMER AND U. 8. JOURNAL, 
for less than the price of the Magazine alone. 

$2 00 will pay for one year's subscription to the WORK- 
ING FARMER AND U. 8. JOURNAL, and either of 
the fullowing TWO-DOLLAR Publications: 

THE METHODIST, one of the best Religious Papers 
in the couotry. 4 

The N. Y. WEEKLY TIMES. 

Tne N. Y. WEEK:.Y TRIBUNE. 

The HOME JOURNAL. 

PHILADELPHIA SATURDAY EVENING POST. 

ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE, 

N. Y. WEEKLY WORLD. 

NEW YORK LEDGER. 

NEW YORK MERCURY. 

PETERSON’S LADIES’ NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 

CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER. 

FORNEY’S WAR PRESS. 

N. Y. ARGUS. 

#2 50 we ee for = year’s subscription to the WORK- 
ING FARMER AND U. 8. JOURNAL, and either of 
the following THREE-DOLLAR Publications: 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 

KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 

#2 50 for HARPER’S WEEKLY and the WORKING 
FARMER AND U. 8. JOURNAL for one year. 

$2 75 will pay for one year’s subscription to the 

WORKING FARMER AND U. 8. JOURNAL, 

The ATLANTIC MONTHLY, and 

GODEY 8 LADY’'s BOOK. 

It is well known that all Magazines and Weekly Papers 
are obtained at very low rates by News Dealers and those 
taking Jarge quanti:ies, which accounts for our ability to 
furnish them on the terms nawed above. 

Published by MAPES & LOCKWOOD. 
23 Corviandt Street, New York. 

Specimen copies, with Premium List, gratis. lt 


N. C. Mititer, No. 25 Park 
ROW, NEW YORK.—Publisher of Subscription Books 
tor Canvassers, and of Popular Books for Traveling 
Agents. Catulogues free by mail or otherwise, upon ap- 
plication. 


Grorece L. Cannon, DEALER IN 


HOT AIR FURNACES, Portaste Heaters; Water 
anp Steam Heating Apparatus, Krto#en snp .Laun- 
prey Ranoss, ReerTers, VENTILATORS ETO. REparrs 
ror Tar RaprpowaM RanGes anv Furnaces. No. 54 East 
18ra Street, BETWEEN BroaDway aND UNIVERSITY 
Pract, New York. 12t. 














Onty $1 25 a Year! 
THE NEW YORK CHRONICLE 
will hereafter be sent to subscribers on the following 
terms, which wilt be invariably cash in adva«ce, 
One Copy, one year 
Three Copies = coe 
+ “ a 


When the club is over twenty, the same rate as for 20— 
$1 25 per year—will be charged. Any person sending a 
club of five er more subscribers will receive an extra copy 
for one year, free of charge. 

The NEW YORK CHRONICLE is a widely circulated 
Religious Family Journal, of large size. furnishing fall 
religious and secular inteiligence, and giving especial at- 
tention to reading for the faunly and the home. 

While it is not a political paper. and will not enter into 


the discussion of party politics, it still always cl-ims the 

right to applaud wisdom and righteousness, and denounce 

corruption and wickedoess, Seog they may be shown 
e ites? 





in the ag t P affairs. Regarding the 
present war for the preservation of the Unien as the most 
glorious and worthy conflict of history, it thanks God that 
it lives in a time when it may atte-t its devotion to the 
Republic, by the encou ment of joyalty and patriot'sm. 

he CHRONICLE will always be found earnest and 
outspoken on the side of Freedom and Humanity. hailing 
aod encouraging every effort tnat looks to the elevation of 
the race, and promises to enlarge the bounds of@iber'y. 
Indeed, it is the aim of the Editor to make it in every re- 
spect a complete, first-class, fair, independent, hearty, 
charitabie, Onristan journal. 

The CH®ONICLE numbers among its regular and 
constant contribuiors many of the ablest men of the Bap- 
tist denomination. Besides these, it employs attractive 
and brillant writers on its various departments. The 
war news of the week is carefully digested, and presented 
to the reader without the sensations and glosses of the 
daily press. It aims to present a full view of passing 
— and to comment on them in a fair and independent 
spirit. 

The club terms stated above are extremely low, and 
will facilitate the introdaction of the CHRONICLE into 
th d new fawili As a special inducement, the 
Publishers 


WILL PRESENT 
to every subscriber w o before the 1+t of next March sends 
an advance subscription to the CHRONLOLE, and to 
every person who gets up a club, 


A COMPLETE MAP OF THE SOUTHERN STATES, 
in s'ze 23x33 inches, and showing the cities and towns, 
the harbors and coasts, rai! s and post roade, positions 
of blockading squadrons, etc., all surrounded with an or- 
namental border, in which are included fine portraits of 
the President and Secretary Seward, and Generals Scott 
and McCl-llan. The map is printed on fine paper, and in 
respect of completeness and accuracy is uvexcelied. It 
will be sent free of expense fur postage, upon the receipt 
of the snbscriber’s name and advance payment for the 
CHRONICLE. Sveemen copies of the CHRONICLE 
seat free on application to 
P. CHURCH & CQ, 
41 Park Row, New York. 

N.B.—Send money in gold, eurrent bank bills of New 
York and the Eastern States, Treasury notes, or drafts on 
New York. Exchange paid. 








AMALGAM BELLS AT LESS THAN 


HALF PRICE OF OTHER METALS, or 12} cents per 
pound. Fer Churches, School-houses, Factories, Farm, 
and Fire Alarms. ual in tone and durability to any 
other manufactured. arranted twelve months. Send 
for a circular. PRATT, ROBINSON & CO. 


A NEW BOOK. 


Tuer SExvuaL ORGANISM AND ITS 


HEALTHY MANAGEMENT. By James C. Jackson, 
M.D. One vol., 12mo, muslin, with an excellent likeness 
of the author on stecl. A work that erery parent should 
read, Price by mail $1 25, For book, or circular giving 
the contents, address 

; M. W. SIMMONS & CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


WaLtkKIna Cangzs. 


GOLD, SILVER, AND IVORY-MOUNTED 
WALKING CANES, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
AND PRICE. 

The Largest, Cheapest, and Best Assortment in the 
City can be found at A. COX’S SON’s, 
8t No. 25 Maiden Lane. 
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READY ROOFING, AT HALF THE PRICE OF TIN. 


WILL LAST TWICE AS LONG. 


Requires only to be nailed down. HEAVIEST WOVEN MATERIAL EVER USED FOR ROOFING. Put upon 


rolls and shipped to all parts of the country. 


(2 Samples sent by Express, or a small piece for two stamps by mail. 


READY 


ROOFING COMPANY, 


23 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 





A RemarkKaBie Book. 


Hixts rowarp Puystcat Perrection; or, The Philoso- 
hy of Human Beauty: showing How to Acquire and 
Retain Bodily Symmery, Health, and Vigor, Secure 
Long Life, and Avoid the Infirmities and Deformities of 

Age. By D. H. Jacques. 

This is an original and deeply interesting work, replete 
with wonderful facts and im nt deductions, and pre- 
senting _——— applications of the highest truths of 
Physiolozv, Hygiene, Mental Science, and Esthetics to 
Human Physical Improvement. Our author is no quack, 
but an earnest and sincere disciple of Science, and it is in 
the light of a rational Philosophy, and not in a spirit 
of ch#flatauism, that he here shows us how the pbys- 
ical regeneration of the race may be brought about—how 
man may become strong, active, eflicient—in a word, 
manly ; how woman may rej ‘ice in the fullness of health 
and freshness, and adorn herself with all the charms which 
properly belong to her sex; and how the child, well-born 
and well-matured, may grow up into the ripened beauty 
of perfect hood or d. Everybody should 
read the book, for everybody is (or should be) deeply in- 
terested in the momentous topics so boldly and at the same 
time so chastely and delicately discussed in it; but, while 
it commends itself tw all. it has especial claims upon the 
attention of woman, whether maiden, or wile and mother. 





(To give the reader a more particular idea of the con- 
tents of this remarkable work, we compile the following 
from the Table of Comen's :] 


Srevorvee or tae Human Bopy.—The Perfect Man 
and Woman, Iilustrated— Beauty Defined—The Venus of 
Medici awd the Greek Slave, with Portraite—Detail« of 
Physical Beauty—Heads and Faces—The Neck and Bo- 
s m—The Limbs, etc.—The Temperaments Best for Wo- 
man—The Beauty of Piumpoess—Rachel, the Actress— 
Laws of Human Configuration—How Character and 
Habits Influence Form—Secret of Beauty. 

Tue Gaanp Law or Parentace.-- Like Produces Lite 
—How Parents may Transmit only their Highest Condi- 
tions to Offspring—Why the Women of Greece placed the 
Statues of the Gods in their Bed-Chambers — Hopeful 
View of Childhood—Growth—Air, Food, Warmth, Light, 
Cleanliness, and Exercise—The Kind «f Culture Required 
in Cniidnood—Relations of a Sweet Temper and Loving 
Moods to Healtn and Beauty—Correction of Deformities. 


Hagmony setweex Braty anv Bopy.—Chan of 
Outline Produced by Mental Culture—Thought as yy 
tifler-—Cnange of Temperament, and How it may be Pro- 
duced—The American Face— Feminine Cultore and Wo- 
maa‘s R:ghts—Differences between the Sexes— How the 
Emotions Imprint their Records upon the Face—Goodness 
and Beauty—Love as a Cosmetic—Christian Ar:— The 
Physiognomy of Sects—Influence of the Fine Arte—Music 
— Esthetic Games and Festuvals—Civilization and Beauty 
—Physiognomy of Classes. 

Tue Farmer—Errects or Occvration.—Our Grand- 
mothers—Country Girle—Cause of the Decadence of 
American Women—Idleness— Health of Clergymen — 
Other Professions — Effects of Climate and Locality — 
American Climate— North and South—Scenery an: Beauty 
—American Ideas of Education—Hot-House Culture— 
Romps and Tom-Boys—Physical Education—Gymnastics, 
General and Special— The Girl’s Gymnasium—Health and 
Beauty Inseporable—Juice of the Grape—Temperance in 
All Things. 

WoMANHOOD AND ITs Pertts.—Premature Development 
—Tardy Development—Effects of Marriage upon Health 
and Beauty—Hints to Young Wives ana Maisvens—Con- 
ditions of Longevity—How to Increase Vital Power— 
lostances of Long Life—The Grand Secret—The Arts of 
Beau'y—Cosmetics which Nature Sanctions—How to Ac- 
ae a Beautiful Form—How to Promote Plumpn+ess—To 

mprove the Featares—To Acqaire a Beautiful Complex- 
ion—Rosy Cheeks, and Where they may be Obtained— 
Hoe to Beautify the Hair—Imorovement of the Arms and 
Hands—How to Retain Youthfulvess. 

Darss an Art.—Sex io Dress—Individuality— Hints on 
Colors— Hints to Married Women— Wearing Ornaments— 
Correspondence of Parte with Each Other and with the 
Whole Figare—Faces and Forms—The Walk as Indica- 
tive of Character, etc. 

IN ONE LARGE 12M0 VOLUME. 

Ge” Mustroted with twenty full-page pl tes and nu- 
merous wood en ravings, all beautiful'y printed and 
well bound. Price, p-epwid by mail to any , o-t office, 
only Onze Dottar. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 

Acexts Wantep. 





Tue Curistran INTELLIGENCER, 
No, 108 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Rev. ELBERT 8. PORTER, D.D.......Eprror. 
E. R. ATWATER. 


Terms—$2 0 per year, in advance, when sent by mail. 
#2 50 per year, when delivered by carrier. To Ministers 
and Theological Students, $1 00. 

Fifty cents aduitional uill be charged on every sub- 
scription the payment ef which has be n delayed three 
monte, 

Free from politieal and ecclesiastieal partisanship, it 
aims to be in the true and highest sense a + ed 
paper, representing the broad, catholic spirit of the church 
it serves, and fraternally desirous of promoting the welfare 
of the entire household of faith. 

Believing the Bible to be the sole rule of faith and prac- 
tice ; to be preferred to all inventions of rationalism, and 


of bumanitariavism, the Christian Intelligencer is not | 


studious to imitate mere fashions in opinion, to the dis- 
credit of that “ Word which abideth forever.” 

Each number contains discussions of matter interest- 
ing to minds wishi«g information, and aid in «onfirm- 
ing the authority of Biblical truth, 

A Report of the Fulton St eet Prayer Meeting. 

A Summary of Foreign and Domestic News. 

Correspondence from many parts. 

Weekly R-view of Literary Affairs. 


An Agricultural Department and a Sunday-school | 


Assistant. 

The Christian Intelligencer will begin its XX XIII. 
Volume with the first issue of February. It has been so 
long established, is so well and widely known, as a First 
Class Family Journal, that a particular description of its 
qualities is unnecessary. 

It Address the Publisher, 103 Fulton Street. 





GuTTa-PERCHA 
CEMENT ROOFING. 


JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
Sore MANUFACTURERS, 


78 WILLIAM STREET, 
CORNER LIBERTY 8T., 
NEW YORK. 


Send for a Circular. 


THE 
CHEAP+S8T and 
most DURABLE 
ROOFING in use. 
Free and Warter- 
Proor. Applied 
to New and Old 
Roofs of all kinds, 
and sent w all 
parts of the coun- 
try, with full direc- 
tions for use. 


PERCHA CEMENT; and LEAKY ROOFS of all kinds 


repairet, and warranted perfectly water-tight, at a trifling | 


expense. 
JOHNS & CROSLEY’S 
AMERICAN CEMENT GLUE, 
For Cementing Wood, Leather, Glass, Ivory, Porcelain, 


China, ete., ete. The only article of the kind ever pro- | 


duced which is not affected by water. 
Waotrrsate WaREnovuse:: 
78 WILLIAM STREET, CORNER LIBERTY ST. 


A New Edition of 
How To Ger a Patent. 





This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees | 


bas undergone a thorough revision, and con- 
tains the 


New Patent Law Entire, 
in which many important changes have been 


made. 
Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 
Fow.er anp WELLs, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
NEW 
Exectro-Gatvanico BatrErtss, 
CELEBRATED FOR THE CURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DISEASES, 
WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 
Putces, $10, $12, $15, or $20. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 3u8 Broadway, New York. 





Now wirnry reacu or Att. 


O 
RATE 
G ELEB! Nol DELES S 


SEWING MAGHINES, 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Agencies in all the princip:l Cities and Towns in the 
Unit-d Sates. 

The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company are 
now manufscturing, and have on exhibition at their dif- 
ferent salesrooms, machines making the Shuttle or Lock- 
Stitch, of the same patterns and at the same prices as their 
celebrated Grover & Baker Stitch Machines, thus affording 
the public the advantage of comparing the stitcnes of the 
two leading hines and ing their own judgment 
as to their respective merits. This is the only company 
that manufactures both kinds of machines, and therefore 
the only one that can offer this privilege to the purchaser. 


= 
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Rare Caanor—Tue Best Yet. 
A FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY FAMILY NEW YORK 
PAPER. 

Perfect Treasury of Amusement and Information. 
THE WEEKLY NEW-YORKER. 


A FIRST-CLASS NEW YORK WEEKLY FAMILY 
PAPER, eight pages, illustrated, beautifully printed on 
the best paper, with contrihutions and articles, stories, 

ms, anecdotes, ete., by Washington Irving, Tennyson, 
ogfellow, Bulwer, Dickens, W. Gilmore Simms, Haw- 


| thorne, Mrs. Sigourney, Thackeray, Peter Parley, Alice 


Carey, and others. 
Tne Weekly “ NEW-YORKER” emmantnst A supe- 
rior publication to the New York Ledger) is offered at 


| Two Dollars a year, nominally ; but in reality costing only 


One Dollar, inasmuch as every subscriber sending imme- 


| diately to the office Two Dollars, will receive the naper 


regolarly mailed for one year, and by the first mail any 
one of the following standard books and articles he or she 


| may designate, 


BOOK PREMIUMS. 


Lirs or Wasutneton, Lire or LAFAYETTE. 
Lire oF Marton, Lire or FRankKLin. 
Lire oF Jackson. Lire or Cray. 

Lire or CaLnorn. Lire or Napo.ron. 
LIFE OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 
LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
LOUIS NAPOLEON AND THE BONAPARTE 
FAMILY. 

LIFE OF THE THREE MRS. JUDSONS. 
LIFE OF MARY AND MARTHA WASHINGTON. 
LIFE OF THE REV. CHARLES WESLEY. 


The Hero'nes of History; being biographies of cele- 
brated characters, with steel portraits of Cleonatra, Isa- 


| bella of Spain, Joan of Arc, Maria Teresa, Josephine, 
TIN and other METAL ROOFS coated with GUTTA- | 


Elizabeth of Eng'and, Mary of Scotland, Catharine of 
Russia, and Maria Roland. 
Mrs. Pullen’s “ Needlework,” with patterns elegantly 


| printed in colors on tinted paper. 


“The Sociable ;” or, One Thousand and One Home 
Amusements: Cnarades, Tableaux, Forfeit«, Parlor Games, 
Puzzies, etc., with some 3:0 engravings and disgrams. 

The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, illustrated. 

The American Orator’s Own Book; being selections 


from the ablest English and American orators 


These are all handsome bound volumes by the first an- 
thors, and suitable to be added to the family library—to be 
preserved and read by its succe-sive owners. 

So as to make up in value the full subscription price, to 
those disposed to make up clubs we offer the following 
liberal inducements : 

Three Copies one year and Three Books ...... Seas 
Five Copies one year and Five Books . 80 
Ten Copies one year and Ten Books................ 15 00 
To secure a first-class weekly newspaper for an entire 
ear, and the above rare advantages, send immediately 
hwo Doilars to the publisher of the WEEKLY NEW- 
YORKER, 
C. MATHEWS, 105 Fulton Street, New York. 

The gift will be sent immediately on receipt of the sub- 
scription money, and a gift of her or his own choosing, as 
above promised, is war: anted to every such subscriber. 

N.B.—Fifty Cents additional must be adved by city sub- 
| seribers to pay for its delivery. It 


Baker, Suiru & Co., Soiz Pro- 
prietors and Manufacturers of BAKER'S SIMPLIFIED 
APPARATUS, for Warming and Ventilating Private 
Dwellings, etc., by Low Pressure Steam. 

Descriptive Pamphlets furnished gratuitously on 





application. 


GAS AND STEAM FITTING AND 
REPAIRING. 





Only Manufactory and Office— Nos. 180 and 182 CENTRE 
STREET, New York. 
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Homes for the Industrious ! 


— IN THE— 





TATE OF THE WEST. 


a Seat A s - 


ILLINOIS alee, Game 00,, HAVE FOR 
1,200,000 ACRES OF RICH FARMING LANDS, 


In Tracts of Fosty Acres and upward, on Long Credit and at Low Prices. 


MECHANICS, FARMERS AND WORKING MEN. 
HE attention of the enterprising and industrious portion of 
the community is directed to the following statements 
and liberal inducements offered them by the 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY. 


which, as they will perceive, will enable them by proper 
energy, perseverance and industry, to provide comfortable 
homes for themselves and families, with, comparatively 
speaking, very little capital. 

LANDS OF ILLINOIS. 

No Sute in the Valley of the Mississippi offers so great an 
inducement as the State of Ilinois. There is no portion of 
the world where all the conditions of climate and soil so 
admirably combine to produce those two great staples, Conn 
and Wagar, asthe Prairies of Illinois. 


THE SOUTHERN PART 
of the State lies within the zone of the cotton regions, while 
the soil is admirably adapted to the growth of tobacco and 
hemp; and the wheat is worth from fifteen to twenty cents 
more per bushel than that raised further north. 


RICH ROLLING PRAIRIE LANDS. 

The deep rich loam of the prairies is cultivated with such 
wouderful facility that the farmers of the Eastern and Mid- 
dle States are moving to Illinois in greatnumbers. The area 
of Illinois is about equal to that of England, and the soil is 
80 rich that it will support twenty millions of people. 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN MARKETS. 
These lands are contiguous to a railroad 700 miles in length, 
which connects with other roads and navigable lakes and 
rivers, thus affording an unbroken communication with the 
Eastern and Southern markets. 


APPLICATION OF CAPITAL. 

Thus far, capital and labor have been appiied to developing 
the soil ; the great resources of the State in coaland iron are 
almost dntouched. The invariable rule that the mechanical 
arts flourish best where food and fuel are cheapest, will fol- 
low at an early day in Illinois, and in the course of the next 
ten years the natural laws and necessities of the case war- 
rant the belief that at least five hundred thousand people 
will be engaged in the State of Illinois in various manufactur- 
ing pursuits, , 

RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS. 

Over $100,000,000 of private capital have been expended 
on the railways of Illinois. Inasmuch as part of the income 
from several these works, with a valuable public fund in 
lands, go to diminish the State expenses, the TAXES ARE LIGHT, 
and must consequently every day decrease. 

THE STATE DEBT. 

The State Debt is only $10,105,398, 14, and within the 
last three years has been reduced $2,999,746 80, and we may 
Teasonably expect that in ten years it will become extinct. 





PRESENT POPULATION. 
The State is rapidly filling up with population ; 868,025 
persons having been added since 1850, making the present 
population 1 ,723 663, a ratio of 102 per cent. in ten years. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

The Agricultural products of Illinois are greater than those 
of any other State. The products sent out during the past 
year exceeded 1,500,000 tons. The wheat crop of 1860 ap- 
proaches 35,000,000 bushels, while the corn crop yields not 
less than 140,000,000 bushels, 


FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. 

Nowhere can the industrious farmer secure such immedi- 
ate results for hislabor as upon these prairie soils, they being 
composed of a deep rich loam, the fertility of which, Ig un- 
surpassed by any on the globe, 

TO ACTUAL CULTIVATORS. 

Since 1854, the company have sold 1,300,000 acres. They 
sell only to actual cultivators, and every contract contains 
an agreement to cultivate. The road has been constructed 
thro’ these lands at an expense of $30,000,000. In-1850 the 
population of the forty-nine counties through which it passes 
was only 335,598 ; since which 479,293 have been added, 
making the whole population 814,891, a gain of 143 per cent. 


EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY. 
As an evidence of the thrift of the people, it may be stated 
that 600,000 tons of freight, inclucing 8,600,000 bushels of 
grain, and 250,000 barrels of flour, were forwarded over the 


line last year. 
EDUCATION. 

Mechanics and workingmen will find the free school system 
encouraged by the State, and endowed with a large revenue 
for the support of schools. Their children can live in sight 
of the church and schoolhouse and grow with the prosperity 
of the leading State in the Great Western Empire. 


PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The prices of these lands vary from $6 to $25 per acre 
according to location, quality, &c. First-class farming lands 
sell for about $10 or $12 per acre ; and the relative expense 
of subduing prairie land as compared with wood lands is in 
the ratio of 1to 10 in favor ofthe former. The terms of 
sale for the bulk of these lands will be 


One Year’s Interest in advance, 
at six per ct, per annum, and six interest notes at six per ct. 
payable respectively in one, two, three, four, five and six 
years from date of sale; and four notes for principal, payable 
in four, ive,six and seven years from date of sale ; the 
contract stipulating that one-teuth of the tract purchased 
shall be fenced and cultivated, cach and every year, for 
five years from date of sale, so that at the end of five years, 
one-half shall be fenced and under cultivation. 


Twenty Per Cent. will be deducted 
from the valuation for cash, except the same should ‘be at 
six dollars per acre, when the cash price will be five dollars. 


en seamiet descriptive of the lands, soil, climate, productions, prices and terms of payment, can be had on applica- 


Land Commissioner, 
For the names of the To 


Illinois Central R. R., Chicago, Ilinois, 


Villages and Cities situated u THlin, 
Central Railroad see pages 188, 189, 190, eae “ng 
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APPLETON’S RAILWAY GUIDE. 
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Mrs. Hanxrys’ Famrry Paper. 


" 5 CENTS A YEAR. SAMPLE COPIES SENT 
FREE. The Cheapest FASHION PICTORIAL 
and most Perfect FAMILY PAPER in the world, uniting 
all the Elegancies of Refinement and Beauty with the 
lain Utilities of Life. Address M. GAUNTT, No. 49 
alker Street, New York. Country agents wanted. 


Facts ror Youne Mtn 
AND 
FACTS FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
On the evils of those pernicious practices which impair 
the intellect, affect the health, and, if continued, finaly in- 
sure the destruction of both body and soul. 

We have been unable for some time to furnish this valu- 
able little work, but have now a supply on hand. 

Price of each, postpaid, 15 cents. 

; FOWLER AND WELLS 
303 Broadway, New York. 
SYRINGES. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES! 

We would call your particular 
attention to our improved Syr- 
inge, here illustrated, which is 
highly recommended by Pro- 
fessors in Medical Colleges, 
and has received encomiums 
from the Faculty and others 
who have examined, used it, 

and pronounced it the most perfect instrument 
of its kind ever introduced to the public. 

Persons subject to Constipation will derive 
great benefit from the daily use of this} Syringe, 
and effect a radical cure of the difficulty, as well 
as avoid the constant use of Cathartics, which will 
afford only temporary relief, and debilitate, while 
the injection acts as an invigorant. 

All Instruments warranted to give 
perfect satisfaction. 

Price, $1 50. Prepaid by mail, $2. 

Twenty per Cent. discount, when ordered by 
the dozen, and to go by express or as freight. 

Extra Elastic Bulbs sent by mail for 60 cents. 
«“ “ Tubes “ 25 “ 
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Fowxer anv WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





Mrs. Hanxrns’ Crry SKEtones. 


A new and interesting volume of Romantic Episodes in 
Female : y in New York every-day hfe, which can 
not fail to entertain all classes of ers. Paper cover, 
12mo, 216 pages. Mailed, —. for only TWENTY- 
FIVE CENTS. M. GAUNTT, Publisher, 49 Walker 
Street, New York. COUNTRY AGENTS WANTED. 





Tue Prrenoxoeicat Bust, 
designed especially for Learners; showing 
the exact location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which will enable 
every one to study the science without an 
instructor. Jt may be packed and sent with 
safety by express, or as freight (not by mail) 
to any part of the world. Price, inclading 
box for packing, ey $1 25. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
“ This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of plaster of Paris, the size ot the human head. 
on which the exact location of each of the Phrenological 
a is represented, fully developed,with all the divisions 
and classifications. Those who can not obtain the services 
of a professor may learn, in a very short time, from this 
model head, the whole science of Pnrenology, so fer as the 
locations of the Organs are concerned.”—N. ¥. Daily Sun. 


Books. 


Persons at a distance wishing to procure any book 
advertised in our Journats, by remitung us the t 
of the price of the book in money or stamps, will 
have it promptly forwarted by mail, of postage. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


Tue New Iviusrratep Hypro- 


PATHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA contains a complete History 
of Medicine, from the earliest period down 10 the present 
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time, covering every mode of treatment ever practiced. 
incloding all varieties of | om and uses of Water 


by different Natious. Price 


Acrnts WanreED, To SELL OUR 


on Commission, by Books in every County. FOWLER AND WELLS. 
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DEFINITION OF THE FACULTIES 
AND THE TEMPERAMENTS. 


DOMESTIC PROPENSITIES. 


1. Au artvewsss.— Conjugal love ; the attachment of the 
sexes to each other, adapted to the continuance of the race. 
Abuse: Li i and ity. Deficiency: Want 
of affection toward the opposite sex. 


2. Puneqegeresa lars bs 
for pets, and the young and helpless generally, ada to 
the ‘infantile pot mf Abuse: Excessive %adul nce ; 
idolizing and spoiling children by caresses. Deficiency : 
Neglect of the young. 

8. Frrenpsate.—Adhesiveness : love of company ; dis- 
position to associate. Adapted to man’s uisition for 
society and concert of action. Abuse: Excessive fondness 
for company. Deficiency: Neglect-of friends and society ; 

isposition. 





the hermit d 

4 Iymanrrrvensss.—Love of home ; desire to live per- 
manently in one place ; adapted to the ity of a home. 
Abuse: Prejudice against other countries. Deficiency : 
Continual roaming. 

A. Consveatrry.—Union for life; connubial love; de- 
sire to pair; to unite for life; and to remain constantly 
with the loved one. Abuse: Excessive tendency of attach- 
ment. Deficiency: Wandering of the connubial affection. 

5. Continurry.—Ability to chain the thoughts and feel- 
ings, and dwell continually on one subject until it is com- 
pion. Abuse; Prolixity ; tediously dwelling on a subject. 

deficiency : Excessive fondness for variety ; “too many 
irous in fire.” 





SELFISH PROPENSITIES. 

E. Viratrvevess.—Love of life ; youthfulness in advanc- 
ed age. Abuse: Extreme tenacity to life; fear of death 
Deficiency : Reckl and y exposure of life. 

6. Cows atirveness.—Self-def , resist ; the ener- 
getic go-ahead disposition. Abuse: A quick, flery, excit- 
able, tault-flading, tenti disposit Deficiency 
Cowardice. 

7. Destevotivenrss.—Executiveness; sopelins poset 
the exterminating feeling. Abuse: Malice, retaliation, 
revenge. Deficiency: Tameness ; inefficiency. 

8. ALIMENTIVENESS.—Appetite ; desire for nutrition ; en- 
joyment of food and drink’: Abuse: Gluttony; drunken- 
ness. Deficiency: Want of appetite ; abstemi 

9. AcquisrtivenEss.— Economy ; disposition to save and 
accumulate property. Abuse : Avarice, theft, extreme self- 
ishness. Deficiency: Prodigality; inability to appreciate 
the true value of property ; lavishness and wastefulness. 

10. Seonurrveness. — Policy; management. Abuse: 
Cunning ; foxy; to lie low; keep dark; disguise. Defi- 
ciency: Want of tact bluntness of expression. 

11. Caurttovswess.—Prudence ; carefulness, watchful- 
ness; r ble solicitude. Abuse: Fear: timidity; pro- 
crastination. Deficiency: Careless; heedless ; reckless, 

12. Approsativeness.—Affability ; ambition; des.re to 
be elevated and promoted. Abuse: Vanity ; self-praise 
and extreme sensitiveness. Deficiency: Indifference to 
public opinion, and disregard for personat appearance. 

13. Seir-Esteem.—Dignity ; manliness; ove of ti H 
nobleness ; an aspiring disposition. Abuse: Extreme e; 
arrogance ; an aristocratic, domineering, repulsive spirit. 
Deficieney : Lack of self-respect and appreciation. 

14 Fireuwess.—Decision ; stability; perseverance , un- 
willingness to yield ; fortitude. Abuse ; Obstinacy ; will- 
fulness ; mulishness. Deficiency: Fickle-minded 


> MORAL SENTIMENTS. 

15. Consorentiovsness.—Justice; integrity; sense of 
duty and moral obligation. Abuse : Scrupulonsness ; self 
condemnation ; ; unjust Deficiency: No 
penitence for sin, or compunction for having done-wrong. 

16. Horz.—Expectation ; anticipation ; looking into the 
future with tid of Abuse: Extravagant 
promises, and P Deficiency : Despondency ; 
gloom ; melancholy. 

17. Speirrre a: rry.—Intuition ; perception of the spirit- 
ual; wonder. Abuse: Belief in ghosts, witehcraft, and 
unreasonable isins. Deficiency : Lack of faith, incredu- 
lity, skepticism. 

18. Vexrzratton.—Reverence ; worship ; adoration ; re- 
spect for antiquity. Abuse: Idolatry ; superstition. 
ficiency: Disregard for things sacred ; imprudence. 

19. Bexevoutence.—Kindness ; desire to do good; sym- 
pathy; philanthropy ; disinterestedness. Abuse: Giving 
aims to the undeserving ; too easily overcome by sympa- 
thy. Deficiency: Extreme selfishuess; no regard ior the 
distresses of others. 

SEMI-INTELLECTUAL SENTIMENTS. 

20. Constavotivenrss.—Mechanical ingenuity; ability 
to use tools; construct and invent. Abuse: Trying to in- 
vent p rpetual motion. Deficiency: Inability to use tools 
or understand machinery ; lack of skill. 





























21. Ipea.try.—Love of the perfect and seautiful ; refine- 


ment; ecstasy ; poetry. Abuse: A disgus for the common 
duties of life. Deficiency: Koughness; want of taste or 
reflaemen'. 

B. Scpumrry.—Fondness for the grand and if 
cent; the wild and omantc in nature, us Niagara Falls. 
mountain seenery. Abuse: Extravagant representations ; 
fondness for tragedies. Deficiency: Views the terrific 
without pleasure or emotion 
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22. Imrration.—Power of copying ; working after a pat- 
tern. Abuse Mimicry serv itation. Deficiency : 
Inability to conform to the manners and customs of society. 
23. Mintarctness.—Wit; fun; playfulness; ability to 
joke, and a hearty laugh. Abuse Ridicule and 
rt of the rmities and misfortunes of others. Defi- 
ciency: Gravity ; indifference to all amusements. 


INTELLECTUAL ORGANS. 


OBSERVING AND KNOWING FACULTIES, 


24. Inprvrpvatiry.—Ability to acquire knowledge by 
observation, and desire to see all things. Abuse: An insa- 
tiable desire to know ali about other "s business ; 


extreme inquisitiveness. : A want of 
Suowtedgn end ipanenttien wneiooaeines 
25. a of the 
configuration of ail mally: 
coumianapann. Deficiency: A poor memory of 
shapes, ete. ; not a good artist. 
26. Sizz.— Ability to or: length, 
depth, distance, and — t of bodies by their 
measuring angles, etc. ficiency: Unable to judge b 
tween emall aod large. ‘ c 
2T. wumen denen De law of gravitation ; abil- 
one’s ob Figuined bi o'teeaineenn: heme. 
; ability a 


3 desire 
climb trees, or go aloft unnecessarily. Deficiency : Inabil- 
ity to keep one’s balance; liability to stumble. 
atom ~ om the different shades, hues, 
nts, ao 3 
color, will be Fav 
y: or 

or their harmony. 

29. Onper.—Method ; system ; ey aay ; neatness 
and convenience. Abuse: More nice wise ; spends 
too much time in fixing; greatly annoyed by di-order ; 
Py ge Slovenl ness ; carelessness about 

e arrangemen tools, papers, etc. ; 
knows where to find anything. ~~ I 

80. CaLcuLation.—Ability to reckon aged the head ; 
mental arithmetic ; to add, subtract, divide, multiply, and 
cast accounts, Abuse: ition to count ev ° 
Deficiency * Inability to understand numerical reiations. 

81. Loca.try.—Recollection of places ; the hical 
faculty ; desire to travel and see the world. Abuse: A 
‘oving, unsettled Sete. Deficiency : Inability to re- 
memver places; li ty to get lust. 

82. Eventuatity.—Memory oi events ; love of history, 
anecdotes, facts, news, items of all sorts. Abuse: Cou- 
stant story-telling, to the neglect of duties. 

33. Trwe.—Recollection of the lapse of time; day and 
date ; ability to keep the time in music and dancing, and 





the step in walking: to be able to carry the time of day in 
the head. Abuse: Drumming with the feet and fingers. 
es Inability to remember the time when things 
trans):) } & poor memory of dates. 

34. Tune.—Love of music, and 
giving a desire to compose mi 
singing, oe or whistling, less of propriety. 
Deficiency Inability to comprehend the charms of music. 


85. Lanevace.—Ability to express our ideas verbally, 
and to-use such words as will best express our meaning; 
memory of words. Abuse: Redundancy of words. Deficien- 
cy: Extreme hesitation in selecting appropriate language. 

REFLECTIVE OR REASONING INTELLECT. 


86. Cavsatity.—Ability to reason and comprehend first 
principles; the why-ard-wherefore faculty ; originahty ; 
Abuse: Too much theory, without bringing the mind toa 
vractical bearing; such a mind may a philoso- 
pher, but is not practical. 

87, Comparison.—Inductive reasoning: ability to clas- , 
sify and apply analogy to the discerament of principles; 
to generalize, compare, discriminate, illustrate ; to draw 
correct inferences, ete. Abuse: Excessive criticism. De- 
ficiency: To be unable to perceive the relation of onc 
thing or subject to another. 

C. Human Nature.—Discernment of character ; percep- 
tion of the motives of strangers at the first interview. 
Abuse: Unjust suspicion; a dispos.tion to treat all stran- 
gers as rogues, eficiency: Misplaces confidence ; is 
easily deceived. 

D. AcrreaB.enrss.—Blandness and persuasiveness of 
manners, expression, and address ; pleasantness ; insinu- 
ation; the ulty of saying even disagreeable things 
pleasantly. Abuse: Affection. Deficiency: Inability 
make one’s self agreeable. 


TEMPERAMENT. 


A knowledge of the temperaments is essential to all 
who would understand and apply Phrenology. e ree- 
ognize three, as follows: 

L, Tue Virav TemprraAMeEnt, or the nourishing appare- 
tas, embracing thos: internal organs contained within the 
trunk, which manufacture vitality, create and sustain ani- 
mal life, and re-supply these energies, expended by every 
action of the brain, nerves,or muscles. Th:s temperament is 
analogous to the Sanguine and Lymphatic temperaments. 

Il. Tae Motrve Apparatus, or the bones, muscles, 
tendons, etce., which gives physical wore or bodily 
motioa, and constitutes the fr.me-work of the body. This 
is analogous to the bilious temperament. 

II. Tar Mentat Apparatvs, or nervous temperament, 
embracing the brain and nervous system, the exercise of 
which produces mind, thought, feeling, sensation, ete. 
(For a full description of these temperaments, and theif 
effects on mind and character, ser the * Illus’rated Sel 
Instructor” and “ Phrenology, Proved, Lilustrated, and 
Applied.”) : 


ion of harmony ; 
c. Abuse: A continual 























